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The Arts connected with Architecture. 
Mr. Waring’ Book, 


BO elaborate, costly, and sug- 
I) gestive a work as that which 
has been produced by Mr. 
J. B. Waring, with the aid 
of Mr. Vincent Brooks, de- 
serves to be set as promi- 
nently before those who 
are interested in the sub- 
ject of it, or are likely to 
be acted on by it, as our 
means will admit of.* To 
produce a work by means 
of chromolithography, con- 
taining forty-one large folio 
plates, blazing with colour, 
accompanied with historical 
and descriptive letter-press, 
on paper de luxe, solidly 
bound, involves no small 
risk financially; and the 
effort, when worthily made, 
as this is, should be sup- 
ported by those who con- 
cern themselves with the arts 
of the country. It is not every 
@ individual, however well-disposed, 

who can afford six guineas for a 
book ; but the more wealthy buyers, 
public bodies, municipal libraries, and 
schools of design, should consider it 
part of their duty to assist in such cases by 
the purchase of copies. For years our archi- 
tecture has been bald and lifeless ;—restricted 
to ill-understood imitations, and permitted no 
aid from her children arts. “It is true,” says 
Mr. Waring, “that constructive science is of 
primary importance to the architect, yet it can 
do no more than form the skeleton, which it is 
his duty to render not useful merely, but 
agreeable to the-eye ; and in order to effect 
this, he must of necessity call in the aid of the 
artist in stone, in colour, in metal, wood, and 
mosaic work, and possess the knowledge and 
good taste requisite to apply them to his sub- 
ject ;—the useful should never be separated 
from the beautiful. The last is the comple- 
ment of the first, of which every work of the 
Divine Creator, the great architect and artist 
of the universe, affords striking and inimitable 
proof.” This is now becoming more generally 
understood, and those who would profess 
architecture will find that they must give long 
attention to all the arts of design, with a view 
to their general application to Architecture. 
The art of chromolithography is affording, and 
will afford, considerable assistance in makin 
known even to those who do not travel, what 
was formerly done in this respect, bringing 
before them representations of stained alias: 
enamels, mosaics, and mural decorations, at 
comparatively small cost, such as no verbal de- 
scriptions could possibly supply. With these 
examples before us, our present object should 
be to consolidate and arrange the information 
we have, “and from the lesson thus gained, 
the examples thus given, strike out a new path 
for the powers of the architect, and bring back 
the art to its normal state, which is one of 
gradual but sure progress founded on scientific 
and artistic knowledge,” we should perceive 
that merit exists more or less in all styles, and 
is Irrespective of fashion, which is mutable and 
often unjust ; that the principles of our art are 
fixed and certain ; that however much long- 
received rules may be altered as circumstances 
may require, they are not to be despised or dis- 
regarded without careful consideration ; that 
true construction is the vital principle of real 

* “The Arts conn 

by Examples in Contes Peake, bps yim nec 
Ornament, Marble and Enamel Inlay, Wood Inlay, &c. 
Waren ‘Zee a the baer Century.” By J. B. 
of Trade for the Department of Science and Me. tre 


Plates, forty-one in number, executed in c itho. 
graphy, by Vincent Brooks, hromolitho 













progress ; and that besides the excellent and 
numerous examples of ornaments we already 

ossess, Nature still has varied and inex- 
faustible resources in store for our study ; and 
above all, that for the appliance of these means 
at our disposal, an earnest study, a just appre- 
ciation, a practical knowledge of all art is 
indispensably necessary, and can only be 
obtained by an industrious use of the hand and 
of the eye, as well as of the mind.” 

The forty-one plates in the work before us 
are appropriated to stained glass, eight ; fresco 
ornament and figures, eight ; wood inlay, five ; 
and marble and enamel inlay, twenty. Those 
representing stained or rather painted glass 
include examples from the Cathedral at Flo- 
rence (prophets and saints from the transept), 
from Santo Croce, Santo Spirito, and 8S. M. 
Novella, in the same city ; from Arezzo Cathe- 
dral, and elsewhere. These are mostly of the 
third system of glass-painting, termed the 
Mosaic-enamel ‘method, wherein pot-metal is 
used for the large masses of colour, while the 
flesh, hair, ornaments, and general accessories are 

inted with enamel colours on a white ground. 
Mr. Waring does not agree with those who 
object to the practice of making windows pic- 
tures on glass. The brilliant tones and solidity 
of windows of this class of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century found in Central Italy are well 
conveyed by the illustrations given. By aslip, 
the window in the choir of Lucca Cathedral is 
dated on the lithograph 1489, whereas the 
letter-press says, that “ this window, according 
to an inscription on one of the series, was 
executed by Ugolino da Pisa, A.D. 1433.” 

Decoration in fresco is illustrated from San 
Piero, near Pisa (an early specimen, say 1230, 
showing the manner in which the walls of 
Romanesque churches were ornamented), the 
Capella de — at Florence (latter a 
of the fourteenth century), the sacristy in San 
Miniato, at Florence, the vaulting of the 
Baptistry at Siena, and other buildings. The 
last-named is the most elaborate piece of colour 
printing in the book, and required sixteen 
printings. In the introduction to this branch 
of his subject, Mr. Waring points out that— 


The general characteristics of the Italian Gothic, 
or Giottesque style of mural decoration are,—a 
dado, or base, panelled with imitations of various 
marbles, contained within borders painted in 
imitation of the glass mosaic-work usually known 
as Opus Grecanicum, having at times central de- 
signs of intricate geometrical and leaf ornament. 
About 6 feet from the floor is a cornice with small 
brackets or consoles, all radiating in perspective 
to a central point of sight ; above this the wall is 
divided into large compartments, containing his- 
torical or religious figure subjects; the figure 
being strongly outlined, and the colours flat and 
distinct, with but a slight use of chiaro-oscuro: 
these compartments are also enclosed in painted 
mosaic borders, and beneath each is a description 
of the subject illustrated, written in peculiar 
Gothic letters, of a very good style. The vault- 
ing of the roof springs immediately from above 


&|these pictures, the only actual projection being 


one large central rib, ornamented with winding 
foliage and mosaic borders and painted mouldings, 
to carry it off more agreeably on to the flat sur- 
face of the vaulted compartments, which are 
almost always painted of a deep blue, studded 
with gold stars, and in the centre of which are 
painted figures, usually holding written scrolls 
descriptive of their meaning. Sometimes the 
names are written on the clouds beneath, from 
which they frequently appear to rise. The inter- 
section of the rib is masked by a gold boss, carved 
and gilt, but not of great size, having a ring in 
the centre, from which depended the lamp. The 
ornament is generally a mixture of mosaic work, 
Roman reminiscences, especially in the painted 
mouldings, and transcripts from Nature, the first 
two, however, being predominant. The colours 
are well arranged, and the ornamental accessories, 
such as dresses, buildings, thrones, armour, &c. 
are of great variety and beauty, and are very 
carefully executed. 


These characteristics obtained for some time, 
slightly modified. Perugino introduced a new 
style, though scarcely so much superior as Mr. 

aring considers it. 

We hope the time is not far distant when 
the internal decoration of our own buildings will 
be made to afford opportunity for the develop- 





done at the Westminster Palace, Lincoln’s-inn 
Hall, the church in Margaret-street, and else- 
where, will expedite the movement. The Cor- 
ration of London, and the wealthy City 
ompanies, should give their aid. 

The examples of Wood Inlay are drawn 
from Siena, Pisa, Assisi, and Orvieto. Mar- 
quetry would scarcely be considered one of the 
arts connected with modern architecture. 
Some would be surprised to hear that Brunel- 
leschi gave lessons in the art of inlaying woods, 
work in “ tarsia,” as it was called, or antarsia~ 
tura, to architects ; and that the earliest known 
professor of the art was an architect, one 
Giuliano da Majano (1432-90), who executed 
the seats and presses of the sacristy in the 
church of the Annunziata, in Florence. Vasari 
gives the names of several artists who executed. 
tarsia-work, and produced marvellous effects in 
decoration. The art has been revived in a 
modified form for furniture, but as yet archi- 
tects have not sought to avail themselves of its 
effects, which is to be regretted ; for, as Mr. 
Waring remarks,—“ it is every way commend- 
able, so long as it is confined to a mosaic of 
different coloured woods (as in the best 
examples of the Italian school), without 
attempts at pictorial effect.” The stalls in the 
choir of the Duomo, at Pisa, exhibit some 
very interesting specimens of wood inlay attri- 
buted to the fifteenth century. In the stalls 
of the choir in the upper church of Assisi, 
which present a large amount of marquetry, 
including heads, the graduated tints appear to 
have been produced by means of burning. 

Of marble and enamel inlay the specimens, 
as we have already said, are numerous, and 
include pavements, mural decorations, altars, 
fonts, and a fountain,—namely, the Fonte Goia 
at Siena, executed by Jacopo della Quercia, who 
was afterwards called Jacopo della Fonte, be- 
cause of the admiration it excited. Jacopo, 
with assistants, was occupied on it during 
twelve years, and he died about 1424, 

Mr. Waring properly urges that, for me- 
morial purposes, the art of marble inlay might 
well be revived. A vast number of such slabs 
have been walked over for centuries in the 
churches of Florence and elsewhere, and are 
still as perfect as when first executed. Our 
author quotes from Rumohr a contract from 
the archives of the cathedral of Siena for a 
memorial stone of this class, which is interest- 
ing. It was for one placed over the grave of 
the Rev. Father, Misser Karlo d’Agniolino, 
formerly bishop of Siena, who died in Sep- 
tember, 1444. Separate payments are here 
made :—To Maestro Giugliano da Como, for 
forty-five days’ work on the great slab, for 
hollowing out the tabernacle and figure. To 
Maestro Antonio di Federigho, for twenty-five 
days’ work of the same nature. To Lorenzo 
d’ Andrea, for thirteen days’ work in cutting 
the foliage of the frieze. To Francescho di 
Stefano, for thirteen days’ work on the frieze, 
and filling in with black stucco. To Maestro 
Giovanni Sabategli, for nine days’ work on the 
frieze. To Maestro Castorio di Nanni, for 
seven days’ work on the frieze. To Pietro da 
Como, for three days’ work, filling in and 
polishing the friezes; and to Maestro Pietro 
del Minella, head master of the work, for over- 
time in drawing, ordering, and filling in the 
above work. Moreover, we obtain the compo- 
sition, at the end of the contract, used in — 
in the ornament, viz. :—Sixty pounds of pite 
(pecie), twenty-four pounds of wax (ciera), and 
ten pounds of “bolo” (?). From the above we 
see that great value was attached to this art. 
different hands being employed on different 
parts ; as many as seven artizans working on it, 
under the direction of the Capo Maestro. 

Of enamel-inlay only a few examples are 
given, but these include a ope of the 
altar of St. John, in the cathedral of Florence, 
which is an admirable drawing, most ex- 
quisitely reproduced rpm neon ee 
indeed we know no finer specimen of this kind 
of work. The altar is mostly of silver, orna- 
mented with translucid enamel, and includes 
the work of numerous artists, extending 
over a period of more than a hundred years, 
having been commenced in 1366, and com- 





pleted in 1477. It is an unrivalled example 


ment of our school of painting. What isbeing| of the ancient metalworker’s art, and has 
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afforded the opportunity for an unrivalled 
example of the modern printer’s. 

The process of chromolithography may not 
be understood by all our readers. A drawing 
of the subject, in outline, on transfer tracing- 
paper, is made in the ordinary way: when 
transferred to a stone, this drawing is called 
the keystone, and it serves as a guide to all the 
others, for it must be transferred to as many 
different stones as there are colours in the sub- 
ject: as many as thirty stones have been used 
im the production of one coloured print. The 
first stone required, generally for flat, local 
tints, is covered with lithographic ink, where 
the parts are required to be of solid colour: 
the different gradations are produced byrubbing 
the stone with a tint-ink, made of soap, shell- 
lac, &c. and with a pointed lithographic chalk 
where necessary. The stone is then washed 
over with nitrous acid, and goes through the 
ordinary process for lithography: a roller 
charged with lithographic printing-ink is 
then passed over it, to ascertain if the 
drawing comes as desired, and the ink is 
immediately afterwards washed off with tur- 

entine. If satisfactory, this stone is ready 
or printing, and is worked off in the requisite 
colour. The next stone undergoes the same 
process for another colour, and so with the 
rest, till the work is complete. It will of 
course be understood that before any single 
impression is finished, it will have to pass 
through as many separate printings as there 
are drawings on stones. The colours used in 
printing, we may add, are ground up with 
urnt linseed oil, termed varnish. 

When all this is remembered, it will be seen 
how much labour and skill are involved in the 
eenpresee of such a book as that we have 

en dercribing and commending. 








CESSPOOLS. 

It is very difficult, when making a sanitary 
inspection of dwellings, to learn, without dis- 
turbing the premises, whether there are cess- 
pools or not; for, in many instances, the dis- 
guise of the pits of pestilence is so artfully 
managed that it is only by the actual removal of 
parts of the closets that the truth can be ascer- 
tained. We have before referred to the results of 
these disguised cesspools in St. Anne’s-court, Soho, 
and other places, during the last cholera attack. 
We have lately been surprised at the number of 
open cesspools, some of which are in course of 
alteration in a decent part of Islington, whence 
most persons would have fancied that such matters 
had disappeared. Such, however, is not the case ; 
and this circumstance shows it is necessary, 
particularly in the cold weather, that sanitary 
inspectors should make a very careful house-to- 
house visitation of their respective districts, in 
order that they may know where danger lurks, 
and cause the removal of the cesspools during 
seasonable weather. Some say that as the 
Thames is already bad enough, the remaining cess- 
pools should be retained until the main-drainage 
scheme is completed. We must maintain a dif- 
ferent opinion. The operations which have already 
been so beneficial to the health of the metropolis 
must be continued. 

In the part of Islington above referred to, such 
complaints were made of the open cesspools, that 
in some instances they have been treated as fol- 
lows :—On a hot September day, the workmen 
proceeded to demolish the closet, and remove the 
water-cask, which was placed on the top of the 
dust, close to the cesspool,—no tap in the water- 
barrel,—so that the tenants were obliged to dip in 
their vessels at the top. The work of demolition 
of the closet and dust-bin was completed in the 
middle and hottest part of the day; and then the 
circular pit, overflowing with soil, was emptied 
without any application of disinfectants, into a 
shallow trench dug in the garden, where it was 
left to evaporate. On the pit being emptied, the 
bricklayers proceeded to arch it over, and in the 
centre of the arch introduced a trapped pan. Sup- 
posing the walls of the cesspool are firm, and the 
drains in thorough condition, the sinks, and every 
other aperture carefully trapped, it is argued, by 
the advocates of this plan, that gases of the cess- 
pool would be so enclosed that they could not be 
injurious. It is, however, admitted, that cess- 

ls of this construction are being constantly 
disturbed by the waste water, which soon fills 
them ; and that in course of time the contents will 
thicken ; and ifnot again emptied, flow into and 
stop thedrains. And if there is the least flaw in 


them—if the traps are deficient—it is evident that 
such arrangements are far more dangerous than 
the open cesspool, which, being in sight, causes 
precautions to be taken, that might not be used 
in other circumstances: at any rate, few persons 
who could help it would live in a house accom- 
modated in this manner. 

In the cases above mentioned the work has been 
well done, with new cisterns and a means of sup- 
plying the closets with water, new dust-bins care- 
fully covered, and all this at a considerable cost. 
Although an ordinary observer would feel that 
everything necessary for health had been done, 
still there is a pit of about 10 or 12 feet in depth 
which must in a few months be filled with 
poisonous matter ; and it is remarkable that while 
all this good work has been done, the drains have 
never been examined, and in a little time it is 
probable that persons living here will find the 
houses unwholesome and not know how to account 
for the circumstance; and it is certain that the 
pit will soon fill up and occasion fresh expense and 
inconvenience. The outlay of a very small sum 
would have enabled the workmen to fill up the 
cesspool, and make complete the drainage by pipes 
to the sewer, and then such houses would have 
been wholesome, and not have needed the repeated 
expense which the present system will occasion. 

This work has been completed, and the results 


annexed engraving. 

A, cesspool; B, arch over cesspool, trapped at 
B; C, waste pipe from cistern, passing into cess- 
pool; D, imperfect surface drain; E, one of two 
drains, which convey the refuse of two other 
houses into this cesspool; F, untrapped sink, in 
washhouse (the washhouse communicates directly 
with the main body of the house); G, copper; H, 
dust-bin ; I, matter from thedrain beneaththefloor. 

The sure effect of such an arrangement as this 
has taken place. The water-closet without the 
house has been trapped with a view to deceive: 
this drives a most poisonous air through the un- 
trapped sink, F: other sinks closer to the house 
than the closet, are also untrapped: it is, there- 
fore, evident, that a house conditioned as this is 
at present is more dangerous than if the open 
cesspool had been allowed to remain. 

The most ordinary knowledge of sanitary 
arrangements should, one would think, have 
caused the trapping of the sinks, if not the re- 
moval of the cesspool. At present the smell in not 
only the washhouse, but also other parts, is 
described as being very bad, — worse when the 
fires are lighted on the basement floor, and below 
the copper in the washhonse; but when the water 
runs in and disturbs the soil of the cesspool, it is 
unbearable. 

Nearly four months have elapsed since the cess- 
pool of one of the houses here referred to, was dis- 
guised inthe mannerdescribed; and it isworth while 
to record the following circumstances connected 
with this house :—The cesspool* had been covered 
over and trapped : this, of course, was speedily 
filled with liquid, which got daily more impure : 
it was passed to the imperfect drain, and to 
the untrapped sinks. Moreover, the whole base- 
ment of the house was impregnated with impure 
matter. 

The upper part of this house (three rooms) was 
occupied by a family of eight persons (six chil- 
dren—the wife was soon after arrival confined). 
At the time of removal to this place, a more 
healthy-looking group of children could not be 
seen : soon after moving hither from a more north- 
ern part of Islington, where the drainage was com- 
plete, the complexion of the children became 
daily more pallid. It was difficult, notwithstand- 
ing all endeavours, to get ventilation at night, or 
to rise in the morning in consequence of a heavy 
drowsiness. In a few weeks the children were 
more or less troubled with eruptions of the skin. 
Soon after four of them were attacked by measles 
—in twoinstances followed by whooping-cough, and 
in another by low fever. After the confinement 
of the wife she was placed in great danger, and 
the symptoms would not have been likely to occur 
in a well-drained and properly-ventilated dwelling. 
The infant, from its birth, had a cough which 
seriously affected its chest. The eldest child failed 
in health, and was, eventually, seized with rheu- 
matic fever. It should be mentioned, that this 
ill-conditioned habitation was situated in rather 
a low position, not far from the Regent’s-canal. 
This, no doubt, added to the evil. The change inthe 
children, in the short space of about two months, 
was remarkable; and was practical and clear 
illustration of the consequence of unsanitary 
conditions. Besides the ill-health above-men- 


tioned, a young man, living in the lower part of 
the premises, had a very serious attack of typhus 
fever, about the time the infant and another child 
were suffering from bronchitis, which rapidly 
ended fatally in the case of the former. We will 
not maintain that this might not have happened 
in other conditions. Only six or seven weeks have 
now elapsed since the removal of this family to 
a healthy locality, and the improvement in their 
condition is as remarkable as its change for worse 
was on the other occasion. 

An example like this may have more weight 
than a volume of precepts. 





will be better understood by reference tothe, 


The island of Ely one of the old fen islands, a 
, place not well situated for health, must be taken 
as a remarkable example of what can be done by 
‘proper sanitary measures, 
| In 1851 the Ely, Board of Health was esta- 
blished, and commenced some important works: 
one of these was for supplying the town with 
water, and the other for carrying off that water 
from every house clear of the town. These works 
were completed in 1854, and the houses were 
gradually connected with the sewers, leaving, 
‘however, at the end of 1857, 200 in 1,200 
houses out of connection.* Mr. Marshall, the 
‘superintendent registrar of that district, shows 
the effect of this sanitary change. Before the 
Public Health Act was brought into operation, the 
mortality was at the rate of twenty-six deaths 
annually in every thousand: in the subsequent 
years, 1851-57, when the sanitary measures were 
only partly carried out, the mortality fell from 
twenty-six to the rate of nineteen deaths, in the 
same number of persons; and the mortality in 
the last two years, when these sanitary measures 
have been more completely carried out, has been 
reduced to seventeen deaths annually in each 
1,000 ofthe population. The surveyor of this dis- 
trict says, with just pride, “There is still a num- 
ber of cesspools remaining, and the sooner they are 
done away with the better. After this is done, I 
may truly say, that I found Ely a city of cess- 
pools, filth, sickness,—but I shall leave it a city of 
drains, health, cleanliness; and that is something 
to be proud of:” and surely it 7s a matter which 
aman may well feel pleasure in, that, by well- 
directed exertions, nine lives in every thousand 
have been saved. 

Medals are given very properly by, the Humane 
Society, for saving lives from fire and water: 
might it not be wise to give honour to those who, 
by the aid of sanitary science, certainly prevent 
death? In the small city of Ely, by the aid of 
sanitary science, upwards of seventy-two lives are 
saved in each year. It is terrible to think of the 
multitudes who die annually from preventable 
causes in large towns. 








WREN AND HIS CHURCHES. 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of this society, held last week, 
Mr. H. P. Horner in the chair, Mr. J. A. Picton 
read a paper on “ Wren and his Church Architec- 
ture: a Study ;” and commenced by observing 
that in glancing over the roll of English archi- 
tects there were three names which stood out by 
common consent as distinguished from the rest— 
William of Wykeham, Inigo Jones, and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. After alluding to some of the 
events of Wren’s life, the reader proceeded:—The 
mind of Wren was so fertile in its resources, and 
his conclusions so firmly based upon true geometri- 
cal principles, that difficulties were turned into 
triumphs, and elements of almost hopeless defor- 
mity became under his plastic hand modelled into 
harmony and beauty. Let them first look at the 
general plan and arrangement of his city churches. 
Here it was impossible to lay down beforehand 
any general principle. The sites with which he 
had to deal had either been originally contracted 
and misshapen or had become so by encroachments 
in the course of time. It was necessary, there- 
fore, keeping in view the special requirements of 
a Protestant church, to adapt many of his edifices 
to the peculiar shape of the land, and this he had 
done in most instances very successfully. An 
eminent instance of this occurred in the case of 
the church of St. Benet Fink, near the Royal 
Exchange, taken down a few years since. The 
peculiarities of the ground-plan determined, to a 
great extent, the points of support, the form of 
the roof, and the general character of the interior 
ofa building. Allowing for accidental modifica- 
tions, Wren’s interiors might be divided into three 
types or classes. When uncontrolled by circum- 
stances, with a site sufficiently large, he seemed to 
have adopted the basilica form of a central vaulted 
body, separated by columns from two side aisles, 





* The closets of three houses flowed into it. 








* The population of Ely in 1851, was 6,176. 
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with or without clerestory windows, with a pro- 
jecting tower at the west end and a shallow recess 
for the altar: another form was that of the Greek 
cross, with a cupola at the intersection: the third 
was that of a simple apartment, without columns; 
but there were some instances of peculiar adapta- 
tion which could hardly be brought within any of 
these classes; as, for instance, All Hallows, Lom- 
bard-street, St. Mary’s, Abchurch, St. Mildred’s, 
Bread-street, and St. Swithin’s, Cannon-street. 
Referring to the diversity of designs adopted by 
‘Wren in his carpentry, Mr. Picton said that a 
question arose in considering all this wonderful 
variety of adaptation and interior design and 
composition. Were these timber-framed vaults 
and arches and domes quite legitimate ? Was the 
practice one of imposture and sham, concealing 
the real construction and violating the first prin- 
ciple of architectural truth? He could not him- 
self come to that conclusion. It would, no doubt, 
be better for durability and safety from fire that 
all vaults and dome coverings should be of stone 
or brick; but, independent of the additional cost, 
the attainment of the same lightness of internal 
construction would be unattainable under such a 
system. Arches and vaults might be constructed 
of any material, and the covering them with plas- 
ter was not necessarily a deception, unless it was 
disguised so as to represent another material. It 
was by no means necessary in all cases to exhibit 
construction, provided it was strong enough for its 
purpose; the vice began when the construction 
was varnished over to represent something which 
it was not. If we had more of the vaulted con- 
struction in our own day, if only in timber and 
plaster, it would be a considerable relief from the 
monotony of flat ceilings. A few words might 
also be said on the subject of galleries, which 
Wren had introduced pretty freely into his 
churches. Undoubtedly, all things being equal, 
no architect would elect to building a gallery on 
the score of its intrinsic beauty; but without a 
gallery a place of Protestant worship must of 
necessity be limited to a very small congregation, 
if all were to see and hear. Sir Christopher had 
closely studied and practically investigated this 
subject, as he had most others which were con- 
nected with his p-ofession, and the result was that 
an ordinary voice could make itself heard 50 feet 
in front, 30 feet on each side, and 25 feet behind, 
making an area of 75 feet by 60 feet. Ifa larger 
number than this area could accommodate was 
required, then galleries became indispensable. 
Wren’s galleries were never obtrusive, as they 
were always kept within the line of columns sup- 
porting the roof, and the ceiling being usually 
lofty they did not constitute a very promi- 
nent feature, or interfere materially with the archi- 
tecture. In regard to the body of the churches, 
there did not appear to have been very much con. 

sideration or study bestowed upon them. The 
principal reason for this might probably have been 
the crowded manner in which they were shut up 
amongst other buildings; but when an oppor- 

tunity for display did manifest itself, it was not 
employed with any great result in the way of 
design, Although they could not award a very 

high meed of praise to the exterior of Wren’s 


detached parts which might be studied with 
advantage; but in his external architecture Wren 
seemed to have reserved his strength for his cam- 
paniles, which were of several kinds,—plain towers 
without lanterns, towers with wood lanterns, 
towers with stone lanterns or coronals, and towers 
with lofty spires above. The towers generally 
rose well from the ground, but in the mere towers 
themselves there was not usually much to attract 
attention: some of them were positively ugly, as 
that of St. Swithin’s. The twocampaniles, which 
by a common consent, were considered as Wren’s 
masterpieces in this kind of construction, were 
St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, and St. Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside ; and between these two beautiful com- 
positions it was difficult to decide which should 
bear the palm ; but after a close comparison he 
should be inclined to award the prize to St. Bride’s. 
It was a common opinion, but based, so far as he 
could perceive, on no sound principle, that a true 
spire could only be constructed in the Gothic 
style. It was said that a spire required unbroken 
vertical lines, which were contrary to the genius 
of Classical architecture where horizontal lines 
predominate over the vertical ones, and that any 
attempt to overcome this difficulty must result in 
a mere piling up of disconnected stages, or in an 
utter departure from the principles of Classical 
architecture. He was not prepared to admit either 
of the alternatives. If they examined the most 
beautiful Gothic spires extant, they would find 
that so far from preserving the vertical lines intact, 
considerable efforts were made to black or roughen 
them by means of spire lights and crocketed 
angles. The reason for this was obvious: a simple 
unobstructed line was travelled over by the eye in 
an instant: there was nothing to dwell upon, no 
scale of comparison, nothing to attract a second 
look. Now, the spire of St. Bride’s had quite 
enough of the pyramidal form to satisfy the eye, 
whilst its varied play of lines and diminishing forms 
allowed the eye to rest delighted, as it leapt and 
climbed to the summit to which it was guided at 
last by the straight lines of the fléche. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Picton said all must admit the won- 
derful versatility and power of adaptation evinced 
by the architect of the buildings which he had 
alluded to. His success in this respect involved a 
corollary somewhat at variance with the senti- 
ment which passed almost as an axiom at the pre- 
sent day, that no style of architecture was at all 
to be thought of for ecclesiastical purposes except 
the Gothic. Far be it from him to deny or depre- 
ciate the merits of our medizval architecture. 
He only wished to enter his protest against those 
who could only recognize beauty and fitness in 
one particular system of forms. In estimating 
Wren’s success as an architect, regard must be 
had not only to the intrinsic merits of the works 
themselves, but to the opportunities enjoyed by 
their author for cultivating his taste and extend- 
ing his knowledge by the study of the best 
models. In England, beyond the works executed 
or projected by Inigo Jones, there was little or 
nothing in the revived classical style in existence. 
At the mature age of thirty-three, and after he 
had designed the Sheldonian Theatre, he paid a 





churches generally, there were many portions and 


visit of a few months to Paris, where the great 
works at the Louvre were progressing, and where 


he enjoyed the society of Bernini and Mansard’ 
then in the zenith of their reputation. In France 
they had his own record that he made the best 
use of his time. Italy, the great storehouse of 
classical forms, he never visited; and the works 
on architecture then extant scarcely could give a 
conception of the existing buildings, whether 
ancient or modern. Under these disadvantages 
the great master had to grope his way, from 
ignorance to science, from darkness to light. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Verelst 
and Mr. Huggins were of opinion that Wren had 
been overrated as an artist, and the former 
thought that some of the best buildings attributed 
to him were the work of other hands. 








STOUP, IN THE CHURCH OF ST. MERRI, 
PARIS. 
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A Goruic Srovp, bearing sculptured arms, is 
rare, and I therefore send you this sketch of one 
in the church of St. Merri, Paris. The greater 
part of the present church was not begun till 
1520. M. 








THE MEDIZVAL ARCHITECTURE OF 
ITALY. 

HOW IS THE REVIVAL TO BE PURSUED? 
Mr. Parxer’s letter, in the last number of the 
Builder, appears to require some answer from 
those who do not agree with his peculiar views, 
lest from their silence it should be supposed that 
all are ready to accept his statements without 
hesitation, coming as they do from the “ Presi- 
dent of the Oxford Architectural Society.” I 
believe and trust, however, that Mr. Parker’s 
views are peculiar to himself: they have never, 
to my knowledge, been adopted by any one else ; 
and, though a very recent article in the Guardian 
might be quoted against me on this point, I 
venture to assume that this was written about the 
same time as the letter to “Sylvanus Urban,” 
and by Mr. Parker himself. : 
Mr. Parker’s greatest alarm seems to be excited 
by the dread lest architects, in pursuit of their 
studies, should venture to devote some of their 
time to the careful investigation of the Medizval 
architecture of Italy ; but I must be allowed to 
state that when he says “ there is no such thing as 
Early Italian Gothic,” he betrays the fact that he 
is but little acqnainted with Italy, and unable, 
therefore, to speak with authority on the subject. 
If the cathedral and the churches of S. Matteo, 
S. John Baptist, and 8S. Stefano, at Genoa, the 
churches at Lucca and Pisa, the cathedral of 
Siena, the church of San Francisco at Assisi, 





Santa Maria and the cathedral at Arezzo, Sta. 
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Croce, and Sta. Maria Novella, at Florence, the 
‘west front of Ferrara Cathedral, the cathedral at 
Vercelli, and many other buildings, or portions of 
buildings throughout the north of Italy are not 
“Karly Italian Gothic” buildings, 1 am carious 
to ‘know what we are to call them: the fact is, 
that they are not only rightly so called, but also, 
up toa certain point, most rightly the object of 
much admiration on the part of those who have 
really taken the trouble to study them carefully. 
I will now say a few words in reply to Mr. Parker’s 
suggestion as.to our right course of study. It 
seems, then, as I understand him, that the “ natu- 
ral line for us now to follow” is to go to Rome 
and the East by way of Brittany, Anjou, Poitou, 
Limoges, and Perigueux, taking care to have no 
jxitercourse at all with Lombardy, but “ without 
refusing to make such excursions to the right or 
to the left, as our predecessors were very likely 
to have made.” This suggestion for an intelligent 
mode of study of ancient art seems to me to be 
the most curious piece of antiquarianism with 
which I ever chanced to meet, and Ian hardly 
conceive that it is gravely amd seriously pro- 
pounded. It is even stranger to those who know 
something about the architecture of the portion 
of France to which Mr. Parker wishes us to go for 
what he ealls “authorities ;” and, perhaps, you 
will allow me to say somewhat on this point. It 
is a very curious fact, that # Venetian colony 
existed in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth cen- 
turies at Limoges: still more‘curious is it that 
the church of S. Front, at Perigueux—commenced 
in the tenth century, and finished circa A.D. 1047 
—was copied from St. Mark’s, at Venice, and was in 
its turn the prototype of many other churches, and 
the church upon which it may be said that the 
architecture of a considerable portion of the south- 
west of France was founded. Here, therefore, we 
have architecture of a distinctly Italian extrac- 
tion held up for our admiration; and yet we are 
told to take care how we venture to look at all 
at the buildings of this country from which it was 
derived! But this is not all: Mr. Parker hasa 
theory about “the origin of the Early English 
style;” and, as is often the ease, his theory leads 
him a little astray. He deseribes the Hospital of 
St. John, at Angers, as being “ exactly in the same 
style as the architecture of Becket’s Crown, at 
Canterbury.” Elsewhere* he has said that “it is 
more light and elegant, more decidedly Gothic, 
than the east end of ames | 3” and I think the 
latter is the more accurate of the two descriptions. 
The fact is, that it would be difficult to find a 
system of vaulting more unlike any example that 
we have in England than the Angevine vaulting 
generally, of which this hospital at Angers is a 
fair specimen. It is always excessively domical 
in its sections, both longitudinal and transverse, 
and, having eight ribs, forms, in fact, an octo- 
partite vault. There is nothing at all analagous 
to it at Canterbury, or elsewhere in England, to 
the best of my belief. The claim of the hospital 
to be the earliest Gothic building in existence may 
be judged of from the fact that the abaci of the 
capitals are square in plan, the windows round- 
headed, and that a great number of examples exist 
of older buildings the main arches of which are 
pointed, and the smaller openings round-headed 
(the cathedral at Angers itself, finished A.D. 1150, 
being a case in point), while at the same time 
there are other churches so similar in style to this 
building, e. y. the choir of S. Serges in the same 
town, S. Pierre at Saumur, the church at Candes, 
8. Maurice at Chinon, and many others in the 
same district, that I hardly see how an invention 
can be talked of where all the various stages of the 
development may so plainly be seen. I should 
have thought thut by this time we were all agreed 


that Gothic architecture was a thing of natural | 


growth, and in no sense an invention, as it might 
‘be said to be, if this hospital at Angers, or any 
other building, could properly be adduced as the 
“ origin of the Early English style.” 

M. Viollet le Duc, “the highest living autho- 
rity,” as Mr. Parker justly calls him, is singn- 
larly at variance with him as to the reciprocal 
influence of French and English on each other in 
the countries which belonged to us during the 
Middle Ages. He says, and I can entirely confirm 
his statement, that though the English ‘rule in 
‘the north and west of France appeared ‘to be, 
politically speaking, thoroughly well assured, yet 
there is not a single building in the couniries 
which we conquered which recals the architecture 
of England: and I am sure I may sufely say the 
same ‘as regards ourselves, for there is not one 
building in England which affords any evidence of 
imitation of any of the distinct features of the 
architecture of Anjou, Poitou, or Aquitaine. It is 





* Archzeologia, vol. xxxvi. p. 324. 





impossible to say the same of the architecture of 
Normandy, or the old Domaine Royale, since the 
former is almost identical with our English style ; 
and from the latter, the great architect of part of 
Canterbury Cathedral came with his French style 
to plant it, as it were, on this side of the Channel. 

I would not have answered Mr. Parker’s letter 
at such length, had I not felt the great importance 
of a right understanding of the ground which we 
wish to take in advocating the revival of Medieval 
architecture. If Mr. Parker’s excessively anti- 
quarian view of our present duties were to be put 
forward as the real and right ground for us to 
work upon, I, for one, should ‘have very little hope 
of the ultimate success of our cause: as it is, I 
have every hope, because I see on all sides that 
men are anxious to take a large view of the re- 
quirements of our art, and to study in all quarters 
every development which their art has at any 
time assumed. Hence they cannot allow them- 
selves to be blinded to the many beauties of the 





Italian art of the Middle Ages; and they see 
clearly how much may be gained by hints derived 


from them, as well as from France and parts of | 


Germany. 

Nobody can accuse those who appreciate Italian 
art of ignoring the art of their own country. For 
myself, though I have written upon the former, 
I have never omitted to renew from time to time 
my declarations of allegiance to the latter; and I 
am sure that no one can be accused with less 
justice than can Mr. Scott of not being fully sensible 
of the duty incumbent on us first of all to study 
our art in England. 

The truth is, that there is no part of Europe 
which will not, more or less, repay the architec- 
tural student: but in remains of Domestic archi- 
tecture of just the kind that would suit our pre- 
sent wants, no country affords more examples than 
Italy; and it is curious to notice how very Italian 
in their character many of the best examples of 
Domestic architecture in other countries are. In 
most of the best French examples, just as in the 
Early German, the Domestic windows have shafts 
in place of the English moulded monial, and 
there can be no doubt that this is just one of those 
points of detail in which it would be absurd not to 
change from the old English custom. So, too, 
when we have to build in brick, I am sure no 
artist who has at all carefully studied and com- 
pared the brickwork of Germany and Italy would 
doubt that the latter is in all respects the best, 
whilst it is at least equally Gothic in its character. 
To me it appears that an architect ought to be 
allowed to see this without being charged with 
being desirous to import Italian architecture into 
England. We do not trouble ourselves as to the 
origin of anything that is really good and artistic : 
if it come from Venice, well; if from Lincoln so 
much the better; but at all events, and above all 
things, it is essential that we should trouble our- 
selves to be artists, and not mere antiquaries. The 
hold which Gothic art is rapidly obtaining in the 
country is the result of the resolute endeavour 
which has been made to effect this. The new 
museum at Oxford is not so free from Italian in- 
fluence as Mr. Parker may desire, but all of us 
must admit that it is singularly attractive never- 
theless; and unquestionally Mr. Scott would be 
throwing away his best chance of securing for 
himself a name in the future history of art if he 
allowed himself to be debarred from following in 
the same direction. 

I believe that we who assert that there are 
lessons to be learnt in Italy and all parts of 
France are not one whit less really devoted to 
our national style than is a gentleman who would 
limit our foreign studies to a portion only—and 
that far from the best portion—of the latter 
country. GrorGe EpMuND STREET. 








THE ARTS OF FRANCE IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


CoLBERt, one of the most popular ministers of 
Louis XIV. after he had founded an academy of 
architecture, and established the celebrated Gobe- 
lins manufactory, offered a prize for the best in- 
vention of a capital to be called of the French order. 
Among many of the specimens which were then 
sent in, those which the nearest approached to 
the Corinthian disposition and proportions were 
received with the most approbation. Some used 
as ornaments the feathers of the ostrich, instead 
of leaves, arranged in the same manner as those 
of the acanthus and the olive. They designed 
this new attempt with the ostrich’s feathers, and 
others with the eye of the volute, ornamented 
with a cock’s tail, with the head of this bird, or a 
sun instead of a flower; a capital equally Royal as 
French. The best architects, both French and 


English, agree that there cannot be invented a 
more agreeable disposition than that of the Corin- 
thian capital, and all that they could do was only 
to change the kind of leaves, and to mix them 
with some significative ornaments to serve as 


attributes to edifices. At that time, and later, 
artists and men of letters were trying to strike 
out a new route; society wished for new prin- 
ciples; and Colbert could not do better than by 
such a proposal task the invention and summon 
the exercise of the creative powers. But some 
would not compete on this occasion ; considerin 

there was enough art to study in the work o 
Callimachus without vainly attempting to excel 
the matchless model: others, thinking that the 
design of an inferior hand might be chosen by 
partiality or by prepossession, abstained from taking 
a part in it, for fear their reputation would be 
compromised. After all that was done, what 
composition could they produce superior to, and 
what besides were preferable to the study 
of, such x great model? These have always en-+ 


lightened and never satiate: those, if not then, 


were afterwards found to operate injuriously upon 
the architecture which some have called a revival 
of antiquity, but what the French call the Renais- 
sance,—something foreign mixed with the native 
originality of the French mind. There can be no 
doubt, however, that this has done much for the 
arts, as much as the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century has done for the science of ideas.* <A 
fatal change was experienced for the genius of 
architecture as well as the other arts, on the death 
of Louis XIV. and on the death of his favourite 
minister, Colbert, Fontenelle was almost the only 
representative of the talents of that galaxy of 
poets and of orators who shone around the luxurious 
court, and the following reign could muster but a 
very feeble part of such a rich succession as history 
records. The painters Poussin, Le Sieur, Jouvenet, 
Lebrun, &c. had no successors worthy of them. 
Sculpture was dragged down in the general 
decline. Girardon, the two Anguiers, Pujet, 
Coustou, died without being replaced, and archi- 
tecture showed the same degeneration of taste. 
The exaggerated size and profusion of ornaments 
they gave to consoles supporting a very light 
balcony, pediments broken and twisted, columns 
niched and banded, lines curved where they should 
be straight, and other extravagances that archi- 
tects such as Boromini, Cortona, Rainaldi, Oper- 
ford, and wany others, were accustomed to employ, 
to the det: iment of all those agreeable and regular 
forms whivh are accounted for and satisfy, were 
openly e: »osed to the eyes, and so shocked com- 
mon serse, that the king more than once sent 
Mansart to order the destruction of the buiid- 
ings so disfigured, and to build anew. The only 
vindication of these erring architects was the 
poor one that they esteemed their caprices as 
ingenious inventions, and said that it was a mis- 
take in the profession to be constrained by rules 
where one had a right tomake new. “It is not,” 
says Blondel,t “that genius and invention are not 
necessary in architecture: we ought, on the ¢on- 
trary, to consider these two qualities as the soulof 
the productions of an architect; but we must be 
at least guided by the rules which are given and 
affect the subject of distribution, of decoration, 
and of construction.” 

Thus, in the last years of the reign of Louis XIV. 
the fine arts, which had flourished with the splen- 
dour that procured them the good models and an 
enlightened protection, commenced to fall after 
the death of Colbert. Soon the other arts were 
attacked with the general contagion. Anew kind 
of barbarism established itself towards the end of 
this reign, and maintained itself durmg that 
which followed. Notwithstanding this decline, 
whose cause is found in the nature of government ; 
notwithstanding the continuation of a part of the 
vices of the ignorance and feudality, civilization 
and human knowledge made rapid progress. Taste 
might be corrapted; but the acquired sciences 
remained undisturbed, and went on towards their 
perfection; and printing prevented them from 
retrograding. Taste and even talent depend upon 
circumstances and upon government, and are 
fluctuating and liable to vicissitudes like them: 
genius and knowledge:are free of this dependance.} 
Fashion in architecture is the tyrant of taste: it 
is certain that in all times it has been a great 
obstacle to the perfection of this art, because that 


* D’Alembert, Grimm, Diderot, are enough to cite as 
examples of philosophical writers. Laplace, Lagrange, 
Cuvier, three luminaries of the age ; Champollion, Remu- 
sat, &c. show what were the ‘times and what were the 
men, what events occurred, and what ‘discoveries were 
made that memorable year 1789, until that other year, 
not less so, r836. 

+ “Architecture Francaibe; ‘ou, Recueil des Plans, &c.” 
Paris, 1752. 4 vols. in folio. 

+t Dulaure, “‘ Hist. de Paris.’’ 
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novelty pleases the vulgar, and the true principle: 
are not known but to a few architeets, whilst the 
greater part give the name of genius to bizarreries 
produced by an ill-regulated imagination. It is 
that which, in the same age, varies to infinity the 
form and the kind of ornaments which take the 
place of architecture when they ought not to be 
other than accessories. All forms are more or less 
condemnable, according as they diverge from the 
general principles of good architecture.* 
Anquetil,f the historian of France, draws a 
very unfavourable picture of the court of Louis XV. 
1715, when the splendour of the former monarchy 
was extinct. The manners, there little respected, 
were degraded among the people: a number of 
books, as contrary to the regal authority as to 
religion, inundated France. There was a habit of 
questioning and putting as problems, principles ; 
to proportion, so to speak, what obedience was 
owing to ancient laws ; and, in short, to persuade 
each other that the time was come to abrogate 
them, and create from them new ones. Yet 
none of the kings his predecessors has surpassed 
Louis XV., called the Bien-aimé, for the extent 
and variety of his knowledge. The progress which 
France had made in experimental physics, in 
astronomy, geography, and chemistry, and the 
greater part of the liberal arts, by the enlightened 
protection that he accorded to them, and the libe- 
ralities with which he loaded those who cultivated 
them with success, rendered his reign memorable 
for ever. The most distant posterity will re- 
member the voyages undertaken in his time, at 
the expense of government, by Maupertius to the 
Arctic Pole, and by other naturalists and savans to 
California, to the Philippines, in Siberia, &c. to 
enrich natural history, and to improve navigation. 
Commerce owes to him also more than our thanks, 
on account of the great roads and bridges that he 
constructed in the provinces. His example in 
these respects has served as a model to almost all 
Europe.t It was the age of voyages and disco- 
veries. In 1792-95 Vancouver, an Englishman, 
undertook a voyage principally with the object of 
ascertaining if there existed across the continent 
of America a passage for ships from the North 
Pacific Ocean to the South Atlantic Ocean; and 
he made with Cook the second and third voyage 
round the world.§ 
Thesixteen years of the Restoration have not been 
without glory tothe country. The peace of Europe 
and the force of government were maintained 
by men of the State whom the Restoration had 
formed. The storm which had thrown down the 
House of Bourbon (1789-1812), or, to speak more 
properly, the monarchy of Louis XIV. had its 
origin in the school of the eighteenth century, in 
those ideas which had spread themselves among 
all classes of society since the regency. The dra- 
matic and bloody part of the French revolution 
was, to say the truth, but the realisation of the 
systems of Baron d’Holback, of Helvetius, of 
Rousseau, the sensuality of life, atheism, im- 
morality, the sovereignty of the people in govern- 
ment.|/ In France, for two centuries, poetry and 
painting, hand in hand, have always travelled 
together, sometimes crowned with the ancient 
laurel, sometimes with the common rose; some- 
times severe and lofty, sometimes vulgar and 
ridiculous. The same force or the same grace 
prevails among them all. Poussin, Le Sieur, 
hampaigne, and Le Brun, make a very good pen- 
dant to Corneille, Moliére, Boileau, and Racine. 
As to Fontaine, he has not a pendant, but he was 
himself both painter and poet. In the eighteenth 
century grandeur and simplicity are effaced. Vol- 
taire, whom Villemain§[ calls “the preserver of 
taste, the representative of French poetry, the 





creator of an original prose,—three titles that no 
other man has united in himself ;’—Voltaire is | 
born in the same time as Watteau: there is the | 
same fire and the same caprice. Fontenelle. | 
Gentil-Bernard, L’Abbé de Bernes, Dorat and | 
Boufflers, are found against De Lancret, Lemoine 
Boucher, Baudouin, and Fragonard. Towards the 
end of the age Greuze and Florian appeared in 
the same horizon. Soon David, Prudhon, and 
Géricault came, nobly to struggle with Maie- 
Joseph Chénier, André Chénier, and ChAteau- 
briand. There are now a hundred poets living at 
hazard, Are there not as many painters living at 
adventure ? The inspiration of Heaven passes 
in the mind, in the ray of the sun, in the per- 





* Blondel, as above, quoting M. Boffrand (1 
+ ‘ Histoire de France.’’ — 
} “* L’Art de Vérifier les Dates, Chronologie des Roi 
» Louis XV.” ‘Third edition, folio. "Paste Poa ms 
§ “ Biographie Universelle.” 
1! Capefigue, ‘‘ Histoire de la Restauration.” 


@ Villemain, sur les Avant etl ; 
la Critique. Discour. 1814, ages et les Inconvénients de 








fume of roses: painters and poets catch it with 
the same ardour.* 


There were cradled then in France two delicate 
children, who, in time, gave spirit and colour to 
their age. These were Voltaire and Watteau, 
who have become, the one the poet, and the other 
the painter, of the eighteenth century. The 
school of Watteau only had a fugitive reign— 
that of a pretty woman who abuses her coquetterie. 
The Vanloos, Lemoine, and Boucher shared the 
royalty. Which of the four was most celebrated 
has given rise to much discussion and contradie- 
tion. In the middle of the eighteenth centuzy, 
French painting, like poetry, madly abandoned 
itself to all the charm and all the extravagances: 
of fancy, in order to divert itself a little from. its 
severity: it was pretty and coquettish ; it was,little 
marchioness disguised as a shepherd for dancing 
at the court.t 


At the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, Versailles was only a little village, when 
Louis XIV. built there a hunting-lodge. Louis 
XIV. wished to make it his habitual residence, 
and we know what that beeame under the magic 
touches of Mansart and Lendtre ;—a palace, which 
was soon surrounded with houses. Versailles, 
dowered with a palace, became a city in 1713. A 
treaty of peace was signed there in 1783, and the 
kings inhabited it until the Revolution. 

The period of sixteen years, which the Restora- 
tion embraces, was not only an epoch of literary 
labour with brilliant results, but also a time. of 
intelligence and of activity for the fine arts and 
for science. Must we attribute the cause of it 
to the Bourbons, protectors of everything which 
illustrated their reign in memory of Louis XIV. ? 
or the pacific action of those epochs ef public 
peace, where talents would show themselves on a 
large scale? There is so much of it that you will 
not find, in the history of France, a period of sixteen 
years so fertile in capacitics of eveny kind. We 
are too forgetful of the past time, too ungrateful, 
perhaps, for what it has accomplished: our actual 
studies rarely permit us to cast an attentive look 
upon the intellectual fecundity of the Restoration : 
the levity of the habits of the French nation, the 
rapidity of the emotions which succeed and press 
upon each other, prevent us from comparing the 
facts to enlighten the judgments of history. There 
was there, however, a umber of artists of the 
first order; some of them still living (1842); and 
for those who are no more, why should we not 
recall their names to the public gratitude in this 
fatal necrology, which centuries bear away. 


Every epoch in the arts is marked by a common 
direction: one man appears who moves the crowd 
and conducts it a slave behind his car: David 
made the academic school infatuated with the 
arts of Greece, and caused to grow in the repub- 
lican sentiment, by their attractions, the absorbing 
study of antiquity. However, at the end of the 
Empire, David grew old: he was no longer the 
same: this soul of fire finished with the Republic. 
David, first painter to the emperor, baron, or 
count, made no more paintings. Gérard and Gros, 
his most favourite pupils, continued his school. 
Le Brun and Van Meulen attended Louis XIV. in 
his conquests. Gros and Gérard accompanied 
Napoleon to reproduce his battles. All the 
great easel-pictures then retraced the fields of 
the slaughtered, and the episodes of peace and of 
war. Gérard, in preserving the principles of the 
school, had a large and expansive manner of seeing 
and embracing a subject, a wonderful rendering 
of personages, the art of grouping them, as in the 
“Battle of Austerlitz.” Gros had made more 
profound studies from the Academy: he followed 
David for the attitudes, the positions, for the 
nude: necessarily he poetises in the magnificent 
cupola of Ste. Geneviéve, which is his second beau- 
tiful manner. Girodet appears as the painter of 
the Restoration: he was for painting what 
Chateaubriand had been for literature ; a solitary 
mind which had toiled in the regions of the 
beautiful without adoring the-power: he loved 
vague ideas, poetical conceptions : he thought that 
the art ought to abstain from material things, 
and that the gods should be nourished with 
ambrosia. So, in the Galatée, one of the great 
works of Girodet, and which ornaments the first 
hall of the Restoration, the poetry is magnificent : 
it is evidently the offspring of a beautiful imagi- 
nation. Horace Vernet followed in the art the 
same route as Delavigne in poetry: he made 
painting the subject of circumstances: rapid as 
the events, he worked to serve them. Delavigne, 
in his Messéniennes, had exhibited the great 
disasters of the French army. Horace Vernet 


* A. Houssaye, ‘‘ Le Dix-huitiéme Siéele,”’ 
+ A. Houssaye, 





gave himself up to the painting of wounded and 
dying soldiers, horses rushing to battle, and in all 
kinds of forms: he did all for popularity. Selec- 
tions of groups from his pictures are familiar 
objects in the Paris print-shops. Delaroche came 
at the second period of the Restoration, the epoch 
of Sir Walter Scott, and historical subjects. 
Romances in the old time are written, which 
much assist the arts, and save the traditions of 
the past. Paul Delaroche selects dramatic sub- 
jects, and renders them with great expression. 
Seulpture made great progress under the Restora- 
‘tion: at every new epoch there were required 
monuments of public magnificence, trophies of 


‘military prowess, arches of triumph, and ceno- 


taphs. The restoration continuing the works of 
the empire, concerned in architecture, wishing to 
leave a souvenir of themselves, erected some monu- 
ments: the Exchange rose in splendour, the streets 
of la Paix and Rivoli were finished, with the 
immense building, with its large quadrangles and 
arcades, of the Minister of Finances: they con- 
tinued the Madeleine, the Panthéon, the palace of 
Condi, the Chambre des Députés. During this 
vigilant administratien of Paris, they were espe- 
cially occupied in markets (halles), abattoirs, 


|places for slaughtering cattle out of the city, 


fountains, and the lighting by gas, which gave to 
the capital the aspect of an advanced civilization. 
In the first period of the Restoration many ancient 
monuments were demolished. Pradier, Cortot, 
Lemoine, Lemaire, and Bosio, were the well-known 
sculptors of the Restoration,— Pradier, whose 
graceful female figures enchant all eyes, and are 
distinguished among many others which claim 
admiration. Cortot modelled his works. Bosio 
was for sculpture what Gros and Gérard were for 
painting: bis first days were passed under the 
Empire, apd it may be said that his talent finished 
with the Bourbons.* 

The Restoration found the theatres in a splendid 
state: the taste of the emperor for tragedy and 
high comedy had brought out artists; for, when 
protection is dominant, talents develop them- 
selves. Tulma, the celebrated French tragedian, 
made his first appearance at the Comédie Frangaise, 
and obtained great success. It is to him that 
the stage owes the reform of theatrical costume, for 
he was the first who was seen in 1789 treading 
the stage clothed in the Roman toga in all its 
severity. From this moment his theatrical life 
was a train of uninterrupted success. Napoleon, 
who honoured the rare talent and character in 
him, admitted him to his intimacy.f 

The public are advantaged by the sciences when 
they are applied to the arts or to commerce, to 
great agricultural or manufacturing ameliorations, 
and the Restoration did mueh to extend industrial 
education. 

The eighteenth century attracts our attention, 
and wins our praise for many things; but we 
ought not to forget the zeal of Louis XIV. which 
embraced and extended itself to all knowledge; 
that by precious treasures and immortal monu- 
ments, he encouraged the sciences, which time 
brought to perfection, and which became great, 
with the experience of after nations. In the pro- 
gress, also, of the modern mind we ought to re- 
cognize that the first movement was given to it 
by this powerful hand. ¥. Lusu. 

[The writer’s admiration of the state of art in 
France, at the period in question, is less qualified 
than our own would be,—Eb. } 





Cost OF THE BRIDGE OVER THE HAVEN OF 
Yarmoutu.—At a recent meeting of the Great 
Yarmouth Pier Commissioners, the clerk read the 
award of arbitrators appointed with reference to 
the payment of Messrs. Grissell, for the construc- 
tion of the bridge over the haven of Great Yar- 
mouth, and other works. The sum awarded was 
2,7691. 5s. 4d. to be paid by the commissioners on 
or before the Ist of January. The original con- 
tract for the bridge was 23,7342, 10s. besides which 
the sum of 1,849/. 11s. 10d. was allowed for extras 
by Mr. Walker, the commissioners’ engineer, and 
these amounts, with the 2,769/. 5s. 4d. now allowed 
by the arbitrators, make a total of 28,353/. 7s. 2d. 
as the actual cost of the bridge. Of this, 
25,584/. 1s. 10d. has already been paid. The 
amount claimed by Messrs. Grissell was 32,2347. 
5s, 7d. 


* Capefigue, *‘ Hist. de la Restauration.” 

+ Talma published, in 1825, ‘‘ Réflexions sur-l’Art du 
Comédien.”? The life of Lekain, a tragic actor, is also 
interesting, By the influence of Voltaire, he appeared on 
the stage in 1750. 

t Villemain.—Capefigue, “ Hist. de la Restauration,” 
For an account of the moral and political state of France 
at the end of the eighteenth century, see Thiers’s “‘ Histoire 








de la Révolution”’ (4th edit, Paris, 1834 ; vol. i. ch. 1). 
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SKETCH FOR A MURAL DRINKING-FOUNTAIN, 





DESIGN FOR A MURAL DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN. 


ANNEXED we give a design, from a sketch by a 
contributor, for an inexpensive mural fountain, 
which has at any rate the merit of looking like 
what it is. The almost universal practice of 
causing the water to issue from the throat of a 
lion ora tiger isavoided. The fixings of the spouts, 
which might be of bronze, or of iron so prepared 
as to prevent corrosion, are floriated. The bason 
and niche might be of stone or terra-cotta. En- 
caustic tiles may be usefully and effectively em- 
ployed in such erections, if only as a floor beneath 
them. 








FALL OF STONE STAIRCASE AT THE 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


LATE on Monday evening last, at this Institu- 
tion, a very deplorable event occurred, resulting 
in the death of one person, and serious injuries to 
six others, of whom three can hardly be expected 
to survive, besides more or less wounding some 
twenty other persons. It appears that after about 
800 of the audience had left the building, the stair- 
case (on the left-hand going in), well known to most 
of ourreaders, was being descended by the remainder 
of the thirty or forty lingerers, who always wait 
to see the complete exhibition, when those upon 
the middle flight were hurled to the bottom of the 
well of the staircase by the fall of that flight of 
steps on to the one below it, carrying the under one 
also into the basement. The immediate assistance 
of police force and the officials of the Institution 
saved the surviving sufferers, almost all females, 
from the immediate perils of their position. 

Pending the coroner’s investigation, we shall 
abstain from any comments upon this additional 
disaster in the midst of the festivity of the new 
year, in order that no injustice may be done by 
casting blame in wrong quarters. 

The steps are of Portland stone, feather-edged, 
and were put up twenty years ago, under the 
direction of Mr. James Thomson, the architect of 
the building. Not long ago the treads having 
become worn, open iron-work, the interstices 
filled in with cement, was let in on the face of 
them, and it has been urged by some that cutting 


| 





into the steps for this purpose has led to the 
calamity. The iron facing on each step weighs 
about 1 ewt. Each step probably wiighs 23 ewt. 
On the other hand, it is stated that the fall com- 
menced at the upper landing, and that it has 
been found that the joggle here was not soundly 
made. 

The appearance presented by the staircase is 
most extraordinary; every step being broken 
sharply off about 4 inches from the wall. The 
accident will not fail to inspire the gravest con- 
siderations. 





A jury, under Mr. Wakley, coroner, met on 
Thursday morning last, and, after viewing the 
body, adjourned for a week, to enable two archi- 
tects, unconnected with the establishment, to 
examine and report on the cause of the accident. 





NEW TOWN-HALL AT ALSTON. 


Tue new Town-hall at Alston has been inau- 
gurated. It is Medieval in style, and with its 
clock tower, gables, and pinnacles, is a conspicuous 
object from many points of view. The tower is 
the principal entrance to the building. Its door- 
way is enriched with two carved lions, and its 
spandrils with carved foliage and shields, which, 
with the other carvings, are by Messrs. Pattcrson 
and Barstall, of Newcastle. Within is a porch 
10 feet square, and beyond is a corridor of the 
same width, which givesaccess to news-room, board- 
room, and waiting-room, and, by means of a stair- 
case, to the floor above. On this floor is a large 
landing, ante-room, and the public room or lecture 
hall. The latter measures internally 54 feet long, 
25 feet wide, and 30 feet high. The roof is of 
ornamental construction, and displays to view the 
whole of its timbers, which are stained and var- 
nished. It is lighted by five windows: those at 
the ends are of four lights each, and the whole 
have tracery heads and deeply moulded arches, 
with hood mouldings and carved corbel heads. 
The gable next the street has its window flanked 
by two niches with carved corbels and crocketed 
canopies, Besides the above, accommodation is 
provided to the right of the corridor for the pur- 
pose of a savings bank and a residence for its agent. 





The whole of the building is provided with the 
means of lighting by gas, the fittings for which 
were supplied by Messrs. Hart and Son, of London. 
The various works have been executed by Mr. 
Thomas Marsh, from the designs of Mr. A. B. 
Higham, of Newcastle. Mr. McAdam, of Alston, 
acted as clerk of the works. The cost has been 
2,1997. 13s. 3d. 





PROPOSED GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

THE views of the Government in respect of new 
public offices have undergone a change. Without 
professing to be quite exact in a matter which 
seems not yet to have reached the stage of exact- 
ness, we believe the present intention is that a 
building shall be erected in Downing-street, for 
the purposes of the Colonial Office and the East- 
India Board ; and that Mr. Scott and Mr. Digby 
Wyatt (the latter holding the appointment of 
architect to the East-India Company), will be 
associated as architects. 








SCENERY AND MUSIC. 


A very large amount of new scenery, both 
pictorial and mechanical, has been prepared for 
the Londoners this Christmas,—quite enormous, 
indeed, viewed together, and but for the great 
pressure on our space this week we should allude 
to it more specially, following the course we have 
pursued for years, and which course, commenced 
at a time when theatrical painters were seldomer 
named than now, has admittedly hada good effect 
upon the profession. 

At the English Opera House, Covent Garden, 
the effect of which is certainly improved by the 
alteration of the private boxes on the pit and 
grand tier into open circles, Mr. Balfe’s new 
opera, “ Satanella,” is drawing full houses, very 
deservedly. Well mounted and well sung, it is 
seen to be a fine work as a whole, and includes 
several compositions which the “organs” of 
Europe will not willingly let die. Miss Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison, who fill the chief parts, will find 
six performances a week too much for the voice. 

At the Haymarket, Mr. Callcott has been suc- 
cessful in producing the required two fairy scenes 
for Mr. Buckstone’s very good pantomime, 
“Undine.” At the Princess’s, Mr. Grieve has 
provided as usual some effective pictures. At the 
Lyceum (“The Siege of Troy ”), Mr. Fenton has 
made an original use of the Greek Honeysuckle in 
his elaborate transformation scene, but elsewhere 
has missed availing himself of the architectural 
characteristics of the period. One Martin-like 
picture is elegant. The burlesque is itself a very 

one. 

Of Mr. Beverley’s achievements at Drury-lane, 
we may find some other opportunity to speak. 








THE “BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 

Bankruptcy.—Two separate petitions for adju- 
dication of bankruptcy were presented against two 
members of a firm, and subsequently a joint peti- 
tion was presented against the firm under which 
assignees were chosen. They applied for an order 
to annex the earlier separate petitions to the later 
joint one, but though the district commissioner 
made the order, it was held by the Court of 
Appeal in Chancery that he had no power to make 
it, and the order was accordingly discharged.— Re 
Powell and Another. 

Auction.—Two persons desirous of purchasing 
property at an auction agreed not to bid against 
each other, but that one should bid for and pur- 
chase the property if it should be sold under a 
fixed sum, and that if purchased they should divide 
the lot. An effort was made to set aside this 
agreement as inequitable, but it was held to be not 
so, for that the vendors might have fixed a reserved 
price, which would have made it immaterial what 
agreement was entered into between the parties.— 
Re Carew. 
Brickburning.—Burning bricks on a man’s own 
ground, so as to be offensive to a neighbour, is a 
nuisance, and can be restrained by injunction.— 
Walter v. Selfe. 








PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE OF THE LEEDS 
TOWN-HALL. 
WE have illustrated, on the opposite page, the 
principal doorway of Mr. Brodrick’s building at 
Leeds, inaugurated by Her Majesty, as our readers 
will remember, in September last. The doors are 
of oak, covered on the outside with sheet-iron, 
and have cast-iron ornaments fastened to the sheet- 
iron. The large centre panels of the three doors 





; are open, with glass behind. 
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THE CONVENT AND PALACE OF 
MAFRA. 

Awonc the magnificent relics of ancient gran- 
deur to be met with in the Peninsula, the Con- 
vent and Palace of Mafra is worthy of attention, 
as well for its vastness as for the profusion of 
ornament upon which no expense was spared. 
The little town of Mafra is situated in the Sena 
de Cintra (Estramadura), at a good height in the 
mountains, contains 2,000 inhabitants, and its tree- 
less deserted appearance is dismal to the eye. 
Yet Mafra seems to have been an important place, 
as it was carefully fortified, and its ancient walls 
now exist, 

On entering the enceinte, an immense construc- 
tion is presented to view, before which the town 
seems to kneel as a slave before its master. This 
is the celebrated real Convento e Palacio de 
Mafra, the greatest and most magnificent monas- 
tery in all the Peninsula, except the Escurial. 
Founded by John V. in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, it cost, in building, twenty mil- 
lions of crusades, or forty-five millions francs. 

On the side facing the town there stands a 
basilica, surmounted by a dome and two lofty 
towers: on each side of the church extend two 
immense palaces, terminating in pavilions : finally, 
the lower wings stretch in parallel lines from one 
to the other of the palaces, forming numerous 
courts between them. Jean V. was accustomed 
to reside a part of the year in these cloisters, in 
the company of the religious men known under 
the name of frades arabidos. The palace of 
Mafra was built from plans of the architeet, 
Ludovici (a German), and under the direction of 
his son, and a Milanese architect. Italian, French, 
Dutch, and other artists decorated it with pictures, 
statues, and sculptures, in gold, bronze, and other 
precious materials. The palace is particularly 
rich in statuary. The portico of the chureh and 
the lateral chapels contain fifty-eight pieces, re- 
presenting the Apostle, and different saints of 
colossal proportions. All these statues are in 
Carrara marble, many being chefe-d’auvre. The 
altars were originally adorned with paintings, 
which were afterwards replaced by bas-reliefs, in 
white marble, executed by Portuguese artists, 
under the direction of Romain Fusti. Throughout 
the palace, the pilasters of the doors, and the steps 
of the stairs, are in black marble. Skilfully worked 
—a and vases are met with at every step. 
The king’s apartments number more than 200 
rooms, as do also the cells of the brethren. The 
library contains 50,000 volumes, arranged in two 
spacious halls. The cloisters and palace united 
comprise 860 rooms, with about 6,000 windows. 

The terraces on the roof of this vast edifice are 
all paved with white marble. From this elevated 
spot the eye can discover in the distance points of 
view, enchanting enough to make one forget for 
a while the poverty of the immediate neighbour- 
hood. These promenades, for such they are, 
agreeable, varied, with round seats, lounges, 
bowers, &c. were enriched at great expense, with 
plants from the Botanical Gardens of Belem, 
when the cloisters were in an inhabited and 
flourishing condition. The cupola forms the centre 
of the walks, of which the extent is so great, that 
® person can lose himself as easily as in a laby- 
rinth. From the snow-white sonorous floor, at 
equal distances from the centre of the building, 
rise two steeples, in black marble, containing 
chimes, after the Dutch fashion, which sound 
every quarter of an hour. The hours are struck 
on an immense bell in the dome, 





ELY LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH AND 
THEIR SURVEYOR. 

A RATEPAYER has forwarded to.us. a copy of a 
letter addressed to this Board by their surveyor, 
wherein he refuses to empty eertain manure- 
tanks, and inquires if the Board “ eannot force the 
surveyor to comply with their orders,” The sur- 
veyor says,— 

** As an Officer of the B 
duty bound to do all that a : pie = ratte - 
Board, consistently with my duty to myself and the 
public; and as I consider it would be very improper to 
commit an illegal act (and to empty the tanks in the open 
air would bea public nuisance, and therefore an illegal 
act), I must decidedly decline to do it.” 

At the end of his letter he advises the Board 
“to erect some sort of building over the works 
previous to emptying the tanks. A wood shed, 
such a8 was recommended before, 145 feet long, 
by seGekalin, ty 20 feet high, will cost about 

Tnetead of our e in- 
quiry, we-prefar to say that we 
the surveyor quite right. The Board would incur 
great responsibility if they acted in opposition to 
their officer’s report on the subject. 


to think | about 1 


BEDLINGTON AND MORPETH. 


Mr. Woopmay, clerk to the Morpeth Board of 
Health, having tendered his resignation, it was 
accepted with a vote of thanks for his services. 
In reply to this Mr. Woodman addressed a letter 
to the Board, wherein he gives some parting advice. 
He says :— 

“In Morpeth the means of promoting the public 
health have been obtained, but main sewers and 
water-supplies are but means to an end ; and much 
remains to be done by your Board to give to these 
works their full value to the people. Cholera has 
happily been averted, and in 1856 and 1857 there 
were but three deaths from fever—two of these 
being remittent fever of children under five years. 
What would the people of Newcastle and many 
other towns not give could they say the same ? 

But in Bedlington all those causes which produce 
disease not only exist, but no adequate effort is 
made to remove them. It has been shown by the 
reports of the Registrar-General that the average 
of deaths in England and Wales is 22 in 1,000, and 
that in ordinarily healthy parts of the kingdom it 
varies from 15to17. The population of the entire 
parish of Bedlington, according to the last census, 
was 5,101. The following were the deaths in the 
last three years, viz. :— 


WII si. <esdcbss | ee aaa 23°13 in 1,000 

St ER ie Sa yh OOOO 25°66 ” 

1858 2-10ths to the deathsin the first 
ten mon: MRE ie Sioa .». 85°43 in 1,000 


From this it appears that at Bedlington the 
death-rate is steadily increasing year by year, that 
the poison from filth and cesspools and the want of 
water are increasing and producing their certain 
results. Few places occupy a situation more 
adapted by nature to be healthy than Bedlington. 
Placed upon the summit of a rising ground, having 
a rapid fall on all sides, it is of easy drainage. With 
an ample stream of pure water flowing past one 
end, there is no reason why its numerous in- 
habitants should be without sufficient water for 
the ordinary necessities and deegencies of life. 

Take 17 as the number of inevitable deaths in 

every 1,000: it follows that in Bedlington, in the 
year 1856, there were 32 deaths, which, to a certain 
extent, were preventable; in 1857, 50; and in the 
present year, if the mortality of the remaining 
portion equals that of the last ten months, there 
will be 95; in all 177 deaths from causes which 
might have been removed, 
The inhabitants of Bedlington were warned by 
Mr. Rawlinson in 1849: they were afterwards 
advised by the late Dr. Gavin. Both were unat- 
tended to. Cholera has twice visited their town, 
on both occasions making its first appearance in 
the same house, Yet this remarkable instance of 
cause and effect has produced neither conviction 
nor action, and the wretched house is now as well 
prepared again to receive its deadly guest as in 
1849.” 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Dorchester.—The water works and drainage of 
Dorehester will probably soon be brought into 
operation. The steam-engines are erected, and 
have worked. The water inereases, and no doubt 
is entertained of a fall supply. The engines were 
wade by Messrs, Winter and Hussey, engineers, 
Trey throw about 14,000 gallons per hour a rise 
of 150 feet. The well is 90 feet to the water, 34 
feet of water, and there are headings in four 
directions of 75 feet each. 

Higher Hurst.—The new sehools for Higher 
Hurst, near Ashton-under- Lyne, have been opened, 
They have been erected at the cost of Mr. John 
Whittaker, cotton manufacturer, and will cost be- 
tween 3,000/. and 4,0007. On Sundays the building 
will be used as a place of worship for the denomina- 
tion towhich Mr, Whittakerbelongs—the Methodist 
New Connexion, One feature connected with the 
schools is, that young women will be taught 
household affairs, including eeoking, for which 
arrangements are made. 

Holbeck.—The New Mechanics’ Institute at 
Holbeck has been inaugurated. The new build- 
ing ie im Sweet-street, and the foundation-stone 
was laid on the 24th of March last. The lecture- 
hall is 69 feet 3 inches by 34 feet 6 inches, the 

being 21 feet, and in connection with it 
are several other rooms, for classes and the various 
requirements of a mechanics’ institute. The 
designs were prepared by Mr. E. Milnes, of Brad- 
ford, and the ere Bh executed by Mr. 
Ogden, — Bradford. The total will be 

, nearly the whole of which has already 
been subscribed. 

Bolton.—A new cotton-mill, calculated to hold 





-erected at Clepington, Dundee. 


process of cotton spinning, are about to be erected 
at Great Lever, near Bolton, by Mr. Alderman 
Harwood. 

Dumfries——A market-hall has been erected in 
Dumfries bya private firm, Messrs. Sloan, Brothers. 
This hall, which has been opened, is situated in 
Irish-street, from which there are two entrances. 
It is nearly equi-distant from the present site of 
the Corn Market and the White Sands, where 
extensive cattle markets are held. The hall, ac- 
cording to the local Courier, is 90 feet in length 
by 40 in breadth. The walls are 12 feet high, 
and are panelled to the height of 5 feet. The roof 
is supported by wooden girders, the centre of the 
roof being composed of rough plate glass, by which 
the room is lighted. Provision has been made 
for artificial light. 

Dundee.—A. block of houses for the accommo- 
dation of the working classes is about to be 
The block will 
be in flats, and accommodate about fifty families, 
each having a room for occupation during the 
day, a bed-room, and closet. They are to have 
at the back a large washhouse fitted up with tubs, 
and a bleaching-green. 








PREMIUM, FOR DESIGN. 


Amonast the prizes offered by the Society of 
Arts, and of which a list has been published and 
may be obtained, is a Silver Medallion, in con- 
formity with the will of the late John Stock,— 

For a design for an Institute, comprising a hall 
for lectures and music, two or three class-rooms, a 
reading-room, and a library, which must be in one 
or in eommunication offices, and apartments for 
the librarian. The principal rooms should be so 
arranged that they may be easily used together 
for the purposes of exhibition. The plan must be 
suited for an institution having two hundred 
members, and be capable of extension so as to 
meet the wants of institutions having 1,000 mem- 
bers. Provision must be made for lighting and 
ventilating the whole of the building. The design 
must be exhibited in the following drawings, 
which must be to a scale of one-eighth of an inch 
to a foot :— 


1. A general block plan. 

2. A plan of each floor. 

3. At least two elevations. 

4. Sections showing the construction of al parts 
of the building. 

5. An estimate of the cost. 


N.B. All the dimensions must be figured on the 
drawings. 


PAYMENT OF FEES UNDER METRO- 
POLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
Wandsworth Police Court.—Mr. W. Moore, of Putney 


was summoned before Mr. Ingham, by Inspector Dodd 
on behalf of Captain Labalmondiere, for neglecting to pay 





dilapidated premises in his occupancy. 

The defendant said he was only a yearly tenant. A 
claim was sent in for two fees, 30s. for a wall, and 20s. for 
the building. One fee had been paid by the owner, and 
he thought he ought to have paid both. He went to the 
police-station at Scotland-yard four times, and he was told 
he had nothing to do with the fee, as he wasonly a yearly 
tenant. 

Mr. Ingham said the defendant had been led into error 
by persons who had probably never read the Act of Par- 
liament. It appeared that the occupier whose rent did 
not exceed the amount of the expenses claimed was liable 
for the payment of the fees. 

The t wished to know how he was to recover 
the fees? : 

Mr. Ingham said that was a question between him and 
the landlord. He thought the words of the Act pretty 
clear. It stated, ‘‘in the first instance ;’’ and, therefore, 
when the defendant paid his rent he could deduct it. 

The defendant then paid the 20s. fee, agg also Qs. the 
cost of the summons. 


THE BUILDERS OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue Birmingham town eouncil, being about to 
erect baths in Woodcock-stmeet, adventised for 
tenders, but received only two, one of which was 
afterwards withdrawn, and the following letter :— 


“ Proposed New Baths, Woodcock-street.— Gentlemen : 
We, the undersigned builders of Birmingham, having 
received your circular in which you extend the time for 
receiving the tenders for the above work from the 2nd to 
the 16th instant, beg most respectfully to offer you an 
explanation why we still adhere to our former resolution 
of withholding them, ‘and trust that the same will be 
received by you and laid before the council. We are 
informed that the Public Works Committee have privately 
entered into arrangements for large works about to be 
done in erecting deodorizing tanks at Saltley, and have 
themselves bought materials for that purpose. We eannot 
but think that sueh works should be submitted for com- 

the builders. 


coneeiving we have not been 

mode adopted by the Public Works Committee is not cal- 
culated to advance the interests of the ratepayers, we are 
induced to decline tendering for any more works until 
the subject is fairly brought before the council.— We are, 








40,000 spindles, and a shed for the preparatory 


Gentlemen, your obedient servants, John Cresswell, John 





Cates Se ni, 


the sum ef 20s. being the surveyor’s fee forthe survey of - 
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Webb , William George, Chambers and Hilton, 
Won saeathows, Cornish, ‘Brothers; James Wilson, 
Branson and Gwyther, John Hardwick and Son, Thomas 
Pashby, Thomas Mills, Jacob Newell, W. and B. R. Smith, 
Charles Jones, James Mountford.” 

The council deny the right of the builders to 
dictate, say they did get tenders for the tanks, 
both for excavating and for the bricks, and have 


determined to advertise again. 








THE BLACK BEETLE NUISANCE. 


Srr,—In a work devoted, inter alia, to the 
comfort of dwellings (as the Builder has shown 
itself to be), a few remarks on a successful ex- 
termination of those pests to domestic comfort— 
black beetles—can scarcély be out of place. I 
may premise that my house (in London) is some 
hundred and fifty years old, but in a state of per- 
fect repair and cleanliness; also that these insects 
appear, like crickets, to prefer warm and dry 
places ; indeed, I do not recollect having ever seen 
them elsewhere. Now, my kitchen formerly 
swarmed with them. Stragglers were very 
numerous in the day time; but at candle-light, 
and especially when (on the servants retiring to 
bed) darkness and stillness prevailed, they might, 
on going down, before they had time to retire to 
their hiding-places, be counted by hundreds and 
thousands. The floor and dressers were covered 
with them, inclnding some of the largest and 
finest breed—for “there were giants in those 
days”—and by getting on the servants’ dresses, 
and on cloths, &c. they were occasionally carried 
over the house, and the nuisance became so in- 
tolerable, it was determined to try to get rid of 
them; so a regular battue was planned. The first 
thing was to discover their chief places of resort : 
these were found to be chiefly about the fireplace 
and the flues of the hotplate and coppers, only 
oceasionally used, and cracks and small holes round 
and adjoining the chimney. The smaller of these 
entrances were well stopped with strong red lead 
glazier’s putty ; the others, where practicable, with 
pounded glass mixed with cement, and the copper 
and boiler being full of water, all the furnaces to 
these and to the hotplate, &c. were lighted, 
so as to burn them out of their nests, and this 
so that the insects could not escape out of a flue 
which was lighted into one that was not, which 
drove them into daylight; and as fast as they 
appeared they were well plied by having boiling 
water poured over them, and being then thrown 
into a pail of thesame; for like other insects, there 
is such tenacity of life within, that it is only by 
continued foree (where not absolutely crushed) 
that vitality can be destroyed. This took place 
some ten or more years ago ; and whether, accord- 
ing to an old saying, peculiarly applicable to this 
case, “the insects found the place too hot to hold 
them ;” whether the colony was destroyed, and 
none other have found their way here since; or 
from what other cause, I know not ; but, from that 
day to the present, I have not seen or heard of 
one single insect. The last few nights I have 
carefully searched, after the kitchen has been 
quitted for the night, to make quite sure before 
penning this communication; and, on a careful 
examination (the same as previously), I have not 
been able to find one. The hint may be useful 
others, AN OLD SuBSCRIBER. 








PRESERVATION OF STONE IN 
BULLDINGS, 


Sir,—I have to request of you the favour to 
allow me the use of a small portion of your columns, 
to offer a few remarks, in reply to the observations 
of Professor Ansted, in No. 829 of your journal, 
upon the above-mentioned subject. 

I must preface my observations with a positive 
denial of the truth of Professor Ansted’s asser- 
tions, with regard to the materials which I employ 
for the preservation of the stone in the New 
Palace at Westminster; and I feel that I have | 
reason to complain that, in the position which he 
justly occupies in the scientific world, he should 

‘ave published such assertions, without having 
en the proper means to satisfy himself of their 
accuracy. If, however, Professor Ansted will 
favour me with a visit here, I shall, I doubt not, 
be able to convince him, by demonstration, that 
he has been entirely misled in respect of the 
materials employed in my composition. 

In the meantime, I think it right to declare 
that the composition which I employ for the pre- 
servation of the stonework of the edifice in ques- 
tion does not contain any animal or vegetable in- 
gredient whatever; but that it is altogether a 
mineral compound ; that it is applied to the sur- 


with it to considerable depth; that it effectually 
closes the pores of the stone with a material 
which, in a day or two, becomes excessively hard, 
and renders the stone proof against all atmospheric 
influences whatever ; and that it will prevent all 
future decomposition of the stone, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, any discolouration of its surface. 
N. C. SzERELMEY. 








STREET LAMP ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I sez by the last number of your publication 
that propositions are being made to the authorities 
of some of the metropolitan parishes to use the 
street lamps for advertising purposes; a project 
which I am glad to find you dissent from, as any 
reasonable man would naturally. Only fancy, for 
one instant,—and it is scarcely an imaginary idea 
if the plan be carried out,—a street lamp thus | 
ornamented; on one side, Mr. Smith’s “ Little’ 
Gridiron;” on another, Mr. Skinner’s “Golden | 
Boot ;” onathird, Mr. Hyson’s “China Tea-pot;” | 
and on the fourth, Mr. Beaver’s “ Parisian Hat.” | 
Would not this be a pretty addition to our street | 
architeeture and street decorations? In an age 

when so much is being done towards the improve- 

ment of our highways and byways, though not 

half so much as is needed, it is positively disgusting 

to find such a proposal tolerated for a moment: it 

ought not to have obtained even a hearing. If 
carried out,—and it seems likely to be in some 

parishes, according to your report,—I only hope 

the public, at least such as pay some degree of 
respect to the appearance of our streets, will show 

their sense of the outrage upon good taste thus 
perpetrated, by refusing to purchase of these 
street-lamp advertisers: it is the only way to cure 
the evil, and one I shall most certainly act upon, 
as will many who have mentioned the subject 
to me. 

Apart, however, from the consideration of taste, 
our streets are not so brilliant with light from the 
lamp-posts that we can afford to be deprived of 
any portion of that we already have. 

FLY-BY-NIGHT. 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Ipswich.—The east window of St. Mary-at- 
Tower, in the Decorated style of architecture, con- 
sisting of five lower lights and tracery, has been 
filled with subjects set forth in a material repre- 
senting stained glass.(?) In the centre is the 
“ Agnus Dei :” with the pelican and sacred mono- 
gram on either side are placed the emblems of 
the four Evangelists. The whole are surrounded 
by ‘circles containing the instruments of the 
Passion. The backgrounds of the lower lights 
are filled with scrolls inscribed with ‘Gloria in 
Excelsis,” on ruby and blue grounds alternately. 
In the principal tracery light is a figure of our 
Saviour, one hand raised in the act of benediction, 
the other holding a book. The surrounding 
tracery is filled with sacred emblems and floral 
devices. The design and execution are by Mr. 
H. Day, of Ipswich, ecclesiastical decorator. The 
material used, says the local Journal, “is the 
most perfect substitute for glass that can be 
imagined; whilst it is warranted to last fifty 
years.” The invention, according to the Suffolk 
Chronicle, is entirely Mr. Day’s own. 

Chelmsford. — The east end of Chelmsford 
church, at the cost of the Mildmay family, is 
about to have a new stained glass window, asa 
memorial to the late Lady Mildmay. The design 
of the window, which is in the Gothic style, is by 
Mr. F. Chancellor, and it has been executed in 
Bath stone by Mr. Hardy. The stained glass is 
designed and carried out by Messrs. Clayton and 
Bell, of London. The subjects in the main lights 
are to be the Agony of our Lord in the Garden; 
the Crucifixion; and the Resurrection. In the 
upper lights are to be heads of the Evange- 
lists, and below, Our Lord feeding the Five Thou- 
sand, Blessing Little Children, and Healing the 
Sick. To give full scope and proportion to the 
work, the panelling and picture below the present 
window are to be removed, and there is also to be 
a new communion rail. 

Whitfield, — The church of Whitfield, near 
Haydon-bridge, was an inelegant structure of de- 
based Italian style, and moreover, inconveniently 
situated. In its place, a new church is now being 
erected, next the high road. It is in the Early 
English style, and will be finished inside with 
polished stone instead of plaster. The seats will 
be of oak. It is a cross church, with tower and 
spire at the intersection. The church will accom- 
modate 130 persons, and is being built as a memo- 
rial to the late Mr. William Ord, formerly M.P. 
for Newcastle. The architect of the church is 





face of the stonework by labourers only, with a 
brush, and that the stone is thereby tdipbigeiaten 





Mr. Higham, of Newcastle. 


West Parring—We are asked to say that the 
window now being put into the church heré, as 
mentioned Iast week, was des and executed 
by Messrs. Lavers and Barrand. 

_ Westbromwich—Christ Church, West Brom 
wich, having been greatly damaged during the 
last four by ‘mi operations, has been 
restored and beautified. The altar screen, which 
darkened the church and ‘curtailed its length, has 
been removed, atid a stone arch erected in its 
place, from the design of Mr. Christian, the effect 
being to give light to the body of the church, 
and display the proportions and tracery of the 
east window, which only wants stained glass to 
complete the work. The church has been re-opened. 

Monk Bretton.—Through misinformation Monk 
Melton was named instead of Monk Bretton in our 
number for the 18th ult. as the place where a 
church and school were about ‘to be erected on & 
site a by Lord Wharncliffe, and from a design 
by Mr. J. G. Stapleton, junior. 

Wales.—A new chancel organ, built by Messrs. 
Forster and Andrews, of Hull, has been opened in 
the parish church of this village. The instrument 
is small, ranging from CC to G with three stops, 
viz. stopped diapason, dulciana, and principal. 

Kirklington.—The church here has been under 
going a complete restoration during the last nine 


/months, and is to be reopened for divine service 


on the 5th of January by the Bishop of Ripon. 
The church is built in the early English and De- 
corated style, consequently about the twelfth 
century. ‘The exterior has had several additional 
portions of masonry in character. Mr. R. Wea- 
therley, of York, has carried out the restoration. 
In the interior the stone work has been re- 
chiselled and the walls replastered. The chancel 
arch is new—the old one having been discovered 
to be in a very dangerouscondition. The present 
one is five feet higher in the apex than the ori- 
ginal one, and is now in character with the other 
arches, The Gothic roof of the chancel is quite 
new, as also is that of the whole church, which is 
high pitched. The entire church has also been 
new-seated with carved heads or ends. The woode 
work has been stained and varnished by Mr. C. 
Girling, of Boroughbridge. The whole of the 
woodwork has been completed by, and under the 
superintendence of, Mr. J. Wright. The windows 
are all new, and have been furnished by Mr. J. 
Humphries, York: they are of cathedral glass, 
bordered with stained glass. The heating appa- 
ratus has been supplied by Messrs. Longbottom, 
Leeds. The font is new, and of Caen stone. It 
is a gift from the architect, Mr. J. G. Jones, of 
York. The whole has been under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Harrison, of York, Mr. Jones’s 
clerk. 

Bar n«Humber.—The chaneel of the 
church of St. Peter, Barton, has just been further 
embellished by a memorial window. It is the 
north-east window, which is, with the chancel 
itself, architecturally speaking, of the “ Late Per- 
pendicular” character, and consists of three panels, 
or lights, surmounted with tracery. The panels 
contain, in the lower parts, as many Scriptural 
subjects, viz.“ Jesus wept,” “The Resurrec- 
tion of Jairus’s Daughter,” and Jesus appearing to 
Mary Magdalen.” These are inclosed by pedes- 
tals and columns that support the tabernacle 
work which surmounts them, and the canopies 
contain, in niched panels, angels holding scrolls, 
inscribed thus :—‘“ As we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.” Surmounting these occur enriched and 
entwined vine branches, which are intended to 
bear allusion to our Lord’s expression,—“ I am the 
vine and ye are the branches.” These continue 
in the tracery, and combine it with the lower part, 
by which means bosses are formed, containing 
sacred monograms and symbols. The pedestals 
below have labels inscribed with the dedication, 
“To Mary, widow of the Rev. George Uppleby,” 
&c. Mr. Warrington, of London, is the artist. 

Doncaster.—It is proposed to erect another 
Wesleyan chapel in Doncaster. The estimated 
cost will be 1,5002. and the style Gothic. Accom- 
modation is to be given to between seven and 
eight hundred persons, without galleries except a 
small one above the entrance. The plan, accord- 
ing to the local Gazette, will resemble that of the 
Ackworth chapel. A site will probably be sought 
for in the direction of Balby. 

Durham.—St. Nicholas Church, Durham, has 
been opened for divine service, after being re- 
built. The church, which has been about eighteen 
months in hand, has cost about 5,000/. nearly 6007. 
of which sum remain to be provided for. It is 
built in the early decorated style of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and has aspire about 80 feet high. There 
are about 560 sittings, all free, and all provided 
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with cushions and hassocks at the expense of the 
Rev. G. T. Fox. . 
Edinburgh.—The late Miss Barclay, of Edin- 
burgh, has left by will a number of bequests to the 
Free Church. The most important are the fol- 
lowing :—10,000/. to build a place of worship in 
the new town of Edinburgh, with power to the 
trustees to invest the amount until it shall be 
doubled, so as to build and endow the church 3 
and 16,0007. for educational purposes, chiefly, if 
not wholly, for the benefit of ministers’ families. 
Dundee.—St. Mary’s Episcopal Church at 
Broughty Ferry has been consecrated and opened. 
It consists of a nave and chancel, the former 
60 feet by 24 feet inside. With the chancel, the 
extreme length is 88 feet, and the open-timbered 
roof is 38 feet high to the ridge. The entrance is 
at the north-west corner of the building, through 
an open Gothic porch. The pews are low, and of 
plain design, with the natural wood stained and 
varnished. The pulpit is placed at the north-east 
corner of the nave, and is of carved oak, resting 
on a moulded stone pedestal. A lectern, carved 
in oak by Farmer, of London, and the gift of the 
bishop, stands before the chancel steps. Within 
the chancel on either side are stall seats for 
choristers, &c.; and a recess on the north side con- 
tains the organ, by Mr. Bevington, of London. 
The large east window over the communion-table 
consists of three lights, the archivolt mouldings of 
‘which are supported by malachite shafts. This 
and the other windows of the chancel are filled 
with stained glass, by Mr. Scott, of Carlisle. One 
of the ‘windows near the entrance is filled with 
stained glass, the gift of a member of the congre- 
tion, from a design by Mr. Cattermole, of 
ondon; and another memorial window will shortly 
be put in. The church is lighted at night by 
Gothic standards of iron and brass, manufactured 
by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry. The design for 
the church was furnished by Mr. Scott: it has 
been carried out by Mr. James Maclaren, of 
Dundee. The contractor for the mason work was 
Mr. William Gibson, Carnoustie; and for the 
wright work, Messrs. Clark and Cable, Dundee. 








RECENT AMERICAN PATENTS.* 


Coating Metatiic Surraces. — Wm. and 
Wm. A, Butcher, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
Claim—The process of coating metallic surfaces, 
consisting of heating the metal to be coated to 
about 350 degrees of heat, containing the mix- 
ture, prepared as described, and in placing the 
metal to be coated in a baking oven, heated to 
about 200 degrees of heat, to harden the coating. 


CoMPOSITION FOR VARNISHES. — Damon R. 
Averill, assignor to self, and James F. Davis, 
Pulaski, New York.—Claim—The composition of 
matter, consisting of water and acetate of lead, 
with spirits of turpentine and coal tar, for the 
purpose of making a cheap, quickly-drying, and 
superior varnish. 

CoMBINED RaILtRoAD TRACK AND CAST-IRON 
PAVEMENT. — Walter Bryent, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, assignor to Daniel D. Badger, City of 
New York.—Claim—The combination of a cast- 
iron pavement and railway, cast and united toge- 
ther in suitable sections ; also, the combination of 


papers; also the mode of receiving and transmit- 
ting different despatches at the same time, and 
with a single wire; also, the use of local piles, 


the characters in chemically-prepared paper. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


AT the last week’s meeting of this Board it was re- 
solved to devote the 140,000/. borrowed from the 
Clerg; Mutual Society to general p . The Re- 
port of the Main Drainage Committee stated that 
they had acquainted themselves with the relative 
cost of the ordinary blocks for the inverts of sewers. 
and those patented by Mr. John Taylor, junr., 
and they had referred the subject to the engineer, 
with liberty to use the patent invert blocks in 
any situation where he may be of opinion that 
they may be advantageously employed.* The re- 
port also stated that they had entered upon the 
consideration of the reference of the Board in- 
structing them to report as to the best means for 
ascertaining the flow of water over Teddington 
Lock, and approximately the quantity of fresh 
water from the tributaries of the Thames between 
Teddington and Barking, more particularly in 
dry weather, and as to the most effectual means 
for ascertaining from time to time the chemical 
condition of the water and depth of mud in the 
Thames at various points of the river. A Report 
from the Works and Improvement Committee re- 
commended that the Board contribute towards 
the cost of effecting the purchase, by the vestry of 
Camberwell, of Camberwell-green, to be preserved 
as an open space to the public. The Board con- 
ditionally voted for the purpose 3307. The re- 
mainder of the day was occupied, with closed 
doors, in a discussion on the financial arrange- 
ments for carrying out the main drainage. 





Pooks Recerbed. 


A History of the Knights of Malta or The 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. By Mason WuItwortH Porter. In 
two volumes. London: Longman and Co. 1858. 


Ir Gibraltar be the key of the Mediterranean, 
Malta is its lock, and both are in the possession of 
Great Britain. A history so closely connected 
with Malta as this book is, therefore cannot but 
be interesting to us as a nation, even had we no 
other interest in those élite knights of all Chris- 
tian nations, who, by their deeds of renown, 
turned the eyes of the world towards Malta for 
many a year, ere the Moslem fell into hopeless 
imbecility. In themselves, and apart altogether 
from national feeling in the matter, there is a 
powerful interest in the giant deeds of the Knights 
of Rhodes and Malta, under such truly “ grand” 
masters as a L’Isle Adam, and 2, La Valette,—an 
interest which is only rendered all the more 
touching by the sad degeneracy which latterly 
converted Malta into a scene of reckless debau- 
chery, but too well preparing the way of Napo- 
leon, the scourge, and of Britain, the regenerator 
of that important isle. The subsequent grand- 





the tenons and mortises on the ends of the rails, 
and the alternate over and under-lapping tongues | 
on the edges of the pavement, for the purpose of | 
interlocking the adjacent sections of the combined | 
pavement and railway. 

FarM Gate.— Andrew Dietz, Raritan, New | 
Jersey.—Claim—The combination or arrangement | 


of the rotating incline and friction roller, for the | 
purpose of causing the gate to open or shut of. 
its own weight, according to the position of such 
incline, and in connection therewith the arrange- 
ment of the cords and their springs, or their 
equivalent, to raise the gate and turn the incline. 

ATTACHING Toots TO HanpiEs.—John Henn, 
New, Britain, assignor to self, Anton Daniel, and 
Leopold Lankan, Hartford, Connecticut.—Claim— 
The arrangement and construction of theplate, with 

rojection, acting against a spring in the back of a 
ndle, in such manner that when opened it will 
relieve the said spring, to allow a knife or tool to 
-be attached to the upper end of the said handle, 
and when closed force the spring against the 
tool, so as to hold the same perfectly steady in 
the handle. 

PANTOGRAPHIC TELEGRAPH.— Giovanni Caselli, 
Florence, Italy. — Claim — The mode of rapidly 
transmitting the fac-similes of writings, drawings, 
ciphers, and arbitrary signs, in coloured characters, 
upon ordinary white or chemically-prepared 








* Selected from the condensed lists published in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania. 





mastership of the Russian emperor appears to 
have completed the ruination of the Maltese 
knights militant, as a political power, just when 
their mission as a check to the theretofore ag- 
gressive Turks had fairly come to a natural end. 


The account given by Major Porter, of the con- 
struction of the Maltese city of Valetta, by the 
Grand Master, La Valette, after whom it was 
named, is interesting, and will afford a specimen 
of the style of the author :— 


“On the 28th of March, 1566, the ceremonial 
of laying the first stone was performed by La 
Valette, with great pomp and magnificence. The 
spot selected for this purpose was the corner of 
St. John’s bastion; and here La Valette, follow- 
ing the ceremonial still customary upon similar 
occasions, spread the mortar in due form; and, 
when the stone was lowered into its bed, struck it 
with his mallet ; and, having ascertained its cor- 
rectness with the square, proclaimed it duly laid, 
in the most approved fashion. Beneath the stone 
were deposited plans of the proposed city, as also 
several gold and silver coins, with medals bearing 
the legend, “ Melita renascens ;” together with 
the day and year on which the building was com- 
menced. 


* The improvement effected is in the construction of 
the brick inverts of sewers, whereby the hitherto objec- 
tionable butt or through joint of a 9-inch brick sewer-block 
is avoided, and the proper bonding together of the blocks 
is accomplished simply by the introduction of moveable 





with circuit always closed, for the production of 


From this time La Valette devoted himself 
entirely to his new city. He took up his abode 
in a tempo wooden structure upon Mount 
Sceberras, and spent his days in the midst of the 
workmen. The example thus set by their chief 
was followed by all his knighthood, and each one 
strove, by precept and example, to urge forward 
the progress of the work. All the leading towns 
in Sicily and Italy were ransacked for artificers, 
and at one time no less than 8,000 labourers were 
employed to assist the masons. 


The original design had contemplated that the 
high ridge of rock which formed the Mount 
Sceberras should have been cut down to a level 
platform, upon which the city was to have stood, 
surrounded by its ramparts, formed mainly from 
the natural rock, scarped down to the water’s 
edge. Whilst, however, this work was in opera- 
tion, and before it had become far advanced, 
rumours reached the island of a new expedition 
preparing at Constantinople, and of which the 
destination was supposed to be Malta. . . . . 
The only result of the expedition which Selim was 
now preparing was to destroy the symmetry of 
the new city of Valetta, which, instead of being 
on a level platform, was, owing to this alarm, 
built upon the sloping ridge which constituted 
the natural conformation of the ground. Hence 
those interminable flights of steps which in the 
present day weary the unfortunate pedestrian, 
whilst toiling upwards under the blaze of a July 
sun, and which have invoked the metrical male- 
diction of the greatest poet of modern ages. 

Adieu, ye joys of La Valette! 
Adieu, scirocco, sun, and sweat ! 
Adieu, ye cursed streets of stairs ! 
How surely he who mounts you swears. 
Byron. 

Va Valette had not progressed far with his new 
city, before the want of funds began to make 
itself seriously felt. . . . . He caused a 
large quantity of copper money to be coined, 
bearing a fictitious value far above that which it 
was intrinsically worth. These coins bore upon 
one side the symbol of two hands clasped in friend- 
ship, and on the obverse, the motto “ Non ws sed 
fides,” “ Not money, but trust.” This money was 
freely taken by the artificers, and passed cur- 
rently throughout the island for its nominal value ; 
and the Order faithfully redeemed the trust which 
had been reposed in them, by promptly calling in 
the fictitious coinage as they received remittances 
from Europe, until it had been entirely withdrawn 
from circulation. 


Whilst the Grand Master himself superintended 
the construction of the town, the fortifications by 
which it was to be surrounded were intrusted to 
the care of Jerome Cassan, the engineer of the 
Order, a knight who had rendered himself cele- 
brated for his proficiency in the art of fortifica- 
tion; and under his fostering superintendence 
were commenced the first of those stupendous 
bulwarks which have since rendered the city of 
Valetta one of the most impregnable fortresses of 
Europe. The raising of the ramparts, the level- 
ling of the ground, and the tracing of the streets, 
occupied rather more than a year ; and, after these 
preliminary works had been executed under the 
direct auspices, and at the expense of the Order 
generally, private individuals were encouraged 
and invited to erect houses within the space 
allotted for that purpose.” 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Odes and Sonnets. With Illustrations by Birket 
Foster, and Ornamental Designs by John Sliegh; 
Engraved and printed in Colours by the 
Brothers Dalziel. London: G. Routledge and 
Co. 1859. 


PERHAPS it would be difficult to point out a more 
convincing demonstration of how far anything 
good and graceful is likely to meet with appre- 
ciation, than that afforded by the extraordinary 
demand for the elaborate and exquisitely got-up 
present books, which have really become a 
feature of the age. Apparently there is little fear 
to be entertained of the supply falling short of 
the demand ; and in so many instances have the 
‘Dalziel Brothers,” by their famous skill and 
wonderfully manipulated engraving, assisted to 
produce it, that we feel the greater pleasure in 
congratulating them on these “ Odes and Sonnets” 
when, in addition to their usual deserts, they 
have earned extra praise as printers in colours. 
Of the “Odes and Sonnets,” little need be said ; 
but that “Shakspear, Spenser, Herrick, Herbert, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Pope, Smollett, Byron, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Burns, Gray, Kirke White, and many 
others, are here to warble like a choir of singing- 
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though strenuously distinguishing and individual- 
ising bimeelf by his note, albeit they nearly all 

og s, birds, and bowers, 

of Sr ey, nA een | July flowers ;’’ 

anda choice garland of verse-buds thesesame flowers 
compose, fit to deck any affection’s shrine. Al- 
though nothing extraneous can add to the intrinsic 
value of such text, the drawings of Mr. Birket 
Foster are of that unpretentious character, 
harmonizing with the sentiment rather than 
illustrating it, that they are the more acceptable 
for their own merits, delicacy, and beauty. Any- 
thing approaching to positive colour — has very 
wisely been eschewed, and only such tints as an 
artist would use to set pencil drawing and suggest 
a sky have been employed. These effects have 
been most perfectly reproduced by the printer. 
A more decided application of colour is used in 
the clever and tasteful ornamental designs of Mr. 
Sliegh ; but, secondary and tertiary hues predo- 
minating, they are by no means chargeable with 
that garish vulgarity and harshness that appear 
to be leading objections and difficulties in poly- 
chromatic printing from wood-blocks. The time- 
honoured custom of marking the advent of the 
new year by a gift is so general, and the choice of 
something’ appropriate so perplexing, that some of 
our readers who do not count their spare guineas 
by handfuls may thank us for directing their 
attention to this charming little volume, embrac- 
ing all the improvements of illustrated and deco- 
rated literature, at a small cost. 





VARIORUM. 


In a pamphlet, titled “Wrongs which cry for 
Redress” (Houlston and Wright, Paternoster- 
row), Mr. Thomas Hopley, F.S.S. ably urges the 
necessity of still agitating for the restriction of 
hours of labour amongst children and women. 
He adduces a mass of most painful evidence from 
Parliamentary reports of different dates down 
even to 1857, showing that this is a subject re- 
quiring, as much as ever, if not now still more 
than ever, the formation and expression of an 
indignant public opinion, in order to compel the 
Legislature to put an end to so crying and 
so nationally suicidal an evil. The dreadful 
overworking of children and women throughout 
the country must be ruinous to the stamina of 
its wealth-producers as a class, and what that 
must inevitably end in, it is easy to see, apart 
altogether from the question of moral feeling 
in the matter. Mr. Hopley has our best wishes 
for the success of his kindly and commendable 
endeavour, A new and enlarged edition 
of “Ince and Gilbert’s Outlines: English His- 
tory,” has been issued by Gilbert, of Pater- 
noster-row. It is said that no less than 140,000 
copies have already been sold; and we need only 
further mention, that this appears to have been 
the only book appointed by the Educational 
Branch of the Society of Arts as tests for their 
examinations, in June, 1856, of the prize students 
on the subject of English history. Nevertheless 
it is not altogether free of error. The very last 
and latest paragraph states, as if by way of a 
satire on history, that the great comet of 1858 was 
discovered by “ Diodata,” of Florence, the fact, as 
every one knows, being that the discoverer’s name 
is Donati. Doubtless this, however, is a mere 
printer’s error.——That somewhat eccentric but 
very able writer, Mr. G. H. Lewes, is engaged 
in the monthly issue, by Blackwood and Sons, of 
Edinburgh and London, of a serial work on “The 
Physiology of Common Life,” written in entirely 
popular phraseology, although comprising thelatest 
discoveries of European investigators, as well as the 
results of original research. The first sixpenny 
part treats of “Hunger and Thirst,” in a lively 
and interesting way, with anecdotes, including 
some details as to the much-quoted case of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta ——“The St. Thomas’s 
Charter-house Church and School Calendar for the 
year 1859,” gives an account of the district and 
schools, teachers, libraries, and reading-rooms, &c. 
of St. Thomas’s Charter-house.——Mr. G. W. S. 
Piesse, the well-known author of “The Art of 
Perfumery,” &c. has prepared a gay little book of 
the season (Longman and Co. publishers), titled 
“Chymical, Natural, and Physical Magic; in- 
tended for the Instruction and Entertainment of 
Juveniles during the Holiday Vacation.” We 
imagined, of course, that Mr. Piesse’s Chymical 
Magic must relate to such weird tricks as that 
of the conversion of coal tar into attar of 
roses, and hence of metropolitan gas-works into 
sweet vales of Cashmere; but, to our surprise 
rather, we found on opening the leaves that they 
smelt neither of tar nor of roses, and had not even 
he faintest odour, indeed, of “the shop.” The 





contents, in fact, comprise the genuine stock in 
trade of wizards of the north, south, east, and 
west,—young ones to be sure ; for Mr. Piesse, the 
old wizard, tells us he has four young sons, whose 
Christian names begin with N, S, E, and W, 
respectively, and who have hence been dubbed by 
their playmates, North, South, East, and West ; and 
it was to amuse and instruct these juvenile wizards 
that Mr. Piesse collected the materials of the 
present really amusing little volume. It will be 
no easy matter for the professional wizard, shortly, 
to astonish the natives of Cockaigne. 





Miscellanew. 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND PARQUETRY.—We “ave 
seen some drawing-room paper-hangings at Messrs. 
Arrowsmith’s, wherein gold is employed with 
better effect than usual. It appears to be affixed 
to the paper by pressure, and is engraved on the 
surface. The patterns and arrangement of colours 
are also of good character. The solid Swiss par- 
quetry produced by this firm—of which we have 
already spoken approvingly more than once,—is 
getting into use, especially for borders of floors. 
Amongst other works, they are preparing the 
floor for the new Assembly-room at Manchester, 
a handsome apartment, 85 feet long and 35 feet 
wide. Messrs. Mills and Murgatroyd are the 
architects. 

MonvuMENT IN St. CLEMENT’S, WORCESTER.— 
A monument, raised by subscription amongst the 
parishioners, has been erected in St. Clement’s 
Church, Worcester, to the memory of the late 
rector, the Rev. John Davies. The monument, 
which has been placed in the chancel, is from a 
design by Mr. Truefitt, of London. It is 6 feet 
high and 3 feet in breadth, and as the church is of 
Norman character, so also isthe monument. It is 
chiefly of Caen stone. The base is supported by 
brackets of the same material, and contains a 
large tablet with the inscription. Green marble 
columns with carved alabaster capitals rise from 
the base and support a pediment, beneath which 
is a large book with an angel sculptured in white 
marble. The ornaments are simply zigzags and 
roses let into the Caen stone. 


. Toe MopEet DvustyarD NEAR Sr. Pavt’s.— 
Did you ever expect to see a working model of a 
dustyard within a furlong of St. Paul’s Cathedral? 
Well, there it is, beside St. Anne’s-lane; and 
the place selected for it is the yard of the Post 
Office, where you would think the hurry of im- 
portant business, and the general order and 
cleanliness requisite to business of every kind, 
would have rendered such a thing impossible. 
There is no charge for inspecting the model: the 
public are admitted to wander among the débris 
if they choose, and break their blessed necks over 
old boxes, heaps of mortar, and other rubbish, 
supposed to have been exhumed from the founda- 
tions of the old property-room at Covent-garden. 
Some people have an idea it will all disappear on 
Boxing-day, to serve as pantomime properties 
again ; but we are afraid some other change must 
take place on the premises, ere the yard of the 
Post Office will have anything like the decency 
which belongs to it as a visible part of a great 
public establishment. Malicious people ask, if 
the Post Office is ragged and dirty outside, what 
must it be within ?—City Press. 


LECTURE ON ART AT CHESTER.—On the 22nd 


THE TuNNEL uNDER Mount Czn1s.— The 
works of this tunnel still attract attention. It is 
found that on the Savoy side, at Modane, the 
filtration of water opposes considerable difficulty, 
yet not so as to interrupt the boring process. 

An Iron ENGINE-HOUSE FoR CHILI.—A large 
iron house has been erected by Messrs. E. T. Bell- 
house and Co. of Manchester, for shipment to 
Santiago. It will cover a space of 24,000 square 
feet, forming a regular polygon of forty-eight 
sides, whose diameter is 171 feet. The height at 
the eaves (which project 2 feet) is 17 feet 9 inches, 
including an ornamental iron grating, 24 feet 
deep, running round the entire building. The 
roof consists of sixteen bays, supported by as many 
ornamental columns, disposed in a circle 61 feet in 
diameter. The length of the principals, supported 
by these pillars, is 804 feet rising from the eaves, 
and continuing to the spring of the cupola. The 
roof is surmounted in the centre (where it is 
40 feet high) by a ventilating cupola, 17 feet in 
breadth, and rising to a total height of 62 feet. 
There are eleven large entrances or archways for 
engines, and five smaller ones. The external 
limits of the building are supported by forty-eight 
moulded pilasters. 

DaMaGE TO SEA AND OTHER WORKS AT 
Bricguton. — The new groyne at Kemp-town, 
Brighton, lately erected by Messrs. Cheesman and 
Son, under the direction of Mr. J. Wright, C.E. 
at a cost of 8007. has been damaged to the amount 
of, it is said, about 300/., from the force of the sea. 
A portion of the next groyne eastward has been 
lately washed away by the sea while under re- 
pair. Part of the earthwork extending from the 
Battery to Ship-street, immediately under the 
cliff, has also been washed away. The late heavy 
rains have caused a portion of the new upper 
Esplanade, extending from the Battery past 
Regency-square to exhibit numerous cracks and a 
partial sinking within about a yard of its edge. 

Bath Hot-waTeR Fountain. — Mr. James 
Williams, engineer, has laid before the City Act 
Committee two designs for alterations in the 
existing structure. In both the present basin 
disappears, and its place would be supplied by iron 
railing. The stone panels would also be removed, 
and a display of water in the centre would be pre- 
sented. In the first design a figure of King 
Bladud, in the character of a shepherd, surmounts 
the structure, indicative of the discovery of the 
hot springs, the water being projected upwards in 
several jets at its feet, and fulling into the large 
tazza (which would be rendered lighter by carving), 
and thence out of the four corners into shells sup- 
ported on the heads of four mermaids. In the 
other design a figure of Minerva, as the presiding 
goddess of the springs, surmounts the structure, 
and the water, after falling into the large basin 
at the top, descends through the middle of the 
open stonework. Instead of the mermaids, there 
is on one side of the structure a female figure, 
representing Venus rising from the Bath, and on 
the other Aisculapius, indicative of the healing 
qualities of the waters. The figure at the top 
would, in each case, be 6 feet high, making the 
whole 3 feet higher than the present structure. 
It was agreed that the designs should be sub- 
mitted to a sub-committee. 

ART IN THE CHURCH: RECOIL FROM PURI- 
TANISM IN ScoTLtanD.—The John OGroat’s 
Journal quotes some remarks by the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander, of which the following is an abstract :— 





ult. the sixth of the present series of free lectures 
in connection with the Chester Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, was delivered in the Town-hall, by Mr. 
E. A. Davidson (head master of the Government 
Schools of Art at Chester and Crewe), on “ Paint- 
ing and Sculpture in England, from the earliest 
period to the formation of the Royal Academy.” 
Mr. W. Wardell presided. Mr. Davidson intro- 
duced his subject by a few appropriate remarks on 
art ; and then proceeded to outline the history of 
painting and sculpture in England. The early 
history of painting in England was skilfully 
sketched. The manifold occupations of the artists 
of the Middle Ages were then referred to. The 
state of the arts in England, in the reigns of 
Edward I. IJ. and III. was next adverted to. 
The art of tapestry practised by ladies afforded 
the lecturer an opportunity of paying them an 
elegant tribute. Then followed extracts from 
curious documents belonging to the church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, illustrating the value 
attached to works of art in that day. Next, the 
reigns of Edward VI. Mary, Elizabeth, James I. 
Charles I. Cromwell, Charles II. James II. and 
George I. were passed in review, and sketches 
given from the lives of the celebrated painters 
who flourished in each. 





Among all nations the temple of the Deity has 
ever been the place on which they have sought to 
| expend their utmost efforts of costly decoration. 
| Shall Christian temples alone be mean ? and shall 
it be in the worship of the one true God alone 
that taste, and wealth, and skill shall be forbidden 
to offer their resources as a sacrifice to him? If 
it be proper that the preacher should exert his 
utmost resources of thought, and imagination, and 
eloquence, to engage the minds and impress the 
hearts of the audience, why should it be thought 
wrong that the music of the sanctuary should 
strive also to influence them in the same direc- 
tion, and that the silent eloquence of wall and 
roof and aisle and window should be brought all 
the while to bear upon the sustenance and eleva- 
tion of the devotional emotions? It seems natural 
for those whose hearts are filled with a sense of 
worship and gratitude to the Almighty to give _ 
expression to that by accumulating the most 
costly ornaments they can obtain on the place con- 
secrated to His service. Whatever genius or art 
can accomplish—whatever gold, or ivory, or 
marble can supply—to beautify the House of the 
Lord, it would seem only becoming that those 
who erect it should strive to procure, that it may 
stand to coming generations as a venerable 





monument of their piety and devotion. 
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Tue ProrocraPuic Soctzxvy.—The sixth an- 
nual exhibition by this society will be opened to 
the public on Monday, in the Gallery of the 
Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street. 

Tuames TunNet.—In the week ending Ist 
January, 26,900 passengers passed through, and 
paid 1127. 1s, 8d. 

Artists’ AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE.— 
The nights of meeting, at Willis’s Rooms, St. 
James’s, for the ensuing season, are Thursday, 
February 3rd; Thursday, March 3rd ; Thursday, 
April 7th ; and Thursday, May 5th. The number 
of members is restricted to 150. Mr. Henry Ellis, 
of Bernard-street, Russell-square, is the honorary 
cecretary. 

LanevaGce or ArcuitTects.—I do not know 
whether it may have the same operation upon 
other men as it has upon me, but when I hear 
our architects thunder out their bombast words 
of pilasters, architraves, and cornices, of the Corin- 
thian and Doric orders, and —— er Pad 
imagination is presently possessed with the palace 
of Apollidonius, when, after all, I find them but 
the paltry pieces of my own kitchen door.— 
Montaigne. 

IMPROVEMENT oF BovtoanNe Harsour.—The 
commission appointed to examine the question of 
a low-water landing, or quai de marée, have been 
unanimous in approving of the plan which has 
been sanctioned by the Government. We learn 
from the best authority that the works will be 
commenced next month, and that there will not 
be twenty times in a year on which a vessel cannot 
land her passengers at low water. 


New Vice-Caancertors’ Courts.—According 
to the Law Times, the benchers of Lincoln’s-inn 
contemplate building new courts for the three 
Vice-Chancellors on a site to the west of the 
chapel. The requisite area would be cleared by 
pulling down the middle block of old buildings, 
comprising Nos. 10, 11, and 12, and also the Vice- 
Chancellor Kindersley’s Court. 


IMPROVEMENT OF Lonpon.—M. Hector Horeau 
is exhibiting at the Hanover-square Rooms a 
number of his designs having this end in view, 
including a bridge at Charing-cross, with Govern- 
ment offices on each side of its termination, next 
the river. M. Horeau’s chief object is to urge the 
necessity for some grand scheme being determined 
on, to which all steps as they are taken should be 
made to tend. M. Horeau is a poet. 

Lonpon AND MIDDLESEX ARCHEOLOGICAL 
Socrety.—The following meetings have been ap- 
pointed :—Tuesday, January 11, at the Maryle- 
bone Literary and Scientific Institution,—Evening 
meeting for reading papers and discussion ; Wed- 
nesday, April 13,—Christ’s Hospital, at twelve, 
thence to examine St. Bartholomew’s the Great 
and Less, St. Giles, Cripplegate, Barber’s-hall, 
Crypt under St. James’s in the Wall and Bastion 
of London-wall; Thursday, May 5—Annual gene- 
ral meeting; Tuesday, June 14,—Guildhall, at 
twelve noon, and Crypt, Crypt under Bow Church, 
St. Mary Aldermary ; Wednesday, July 27—Har- 
row-on-the-Hill, meeting at One p.m.—Descrip- 
tive visit with historical memoranda; Tuesday, 
December 13, Crosby-hall—Evening meeting for 
reading papers and discussion. 


On ARSENICAL PAPER-HANGINGS.—Dr. Alfred 
S. Taylor says,—“I procured from the shop of 
Messrs. Marratt and Short, opticians, 63, King 
William-street, London-bridge, a quantity of dust 
for the purposes of analysis. The walls of this 
shop are covered with an unglazed arsenical paper, 
and, as I am informed, they have been so covered 
for a period of three years. In collecting this 
dust from the tops of the instrument-cases, great 
care was taken not to touch the walls. The quan- 
tity thus collected for examination amounted to 
about 450 grains. It was nearly black, and under 
the microscope it appeared to consist of fibres and 
sooty particles. It was very light and flocculent. 
150 grains of the dust were examined by Reinsch’s 
process, and enough metallic arsenic was obtained 
from this quantity to coat about 10 square inches 
of copper-foil, in addition to a piece of copper- 
gauze. From the deposit on the latter, by the 
application of heat, octahedral crystals of arsenic 
were readily obtained. The cases had not been 
dusted for a period of nine months. These facts 


‘lead to the inference that the air of a room, of 


which the walls are covered with an unglazed 
arsenical paper, is liable to be charged with the 
fine dust of the poisonous arsenite of copper. 
Those who inhabit these rooms are exposed to the 
risk of breathing this dust. The poison may thus 
find its way by the pulmonary membrane into the 
system, or it may afféct the eyes, nose, and throat 


Wirts AnOH OLOGICAL Socrety.—The general 
meeting of this society was held last week at 
Devizes, when office-bearers were elected, and 
Archdeacon Macdonald read a paper on “ Bishops 
Cannings,” and Mr, Cuunington one on “ Witch- 
craft.” ; 

CovERING Heaps or Naiis.—Mr. W. H. Van 
Gieson, of Newark, New Jersey, has patented a 
machine for covering the heads of nails. The nails 
and the shells or caps for covering or plating their 
heads are conveyed singly from separate hoppers 
to a series of dies in an intermittently rotating 
table, on which they are carried in rapid succes- 
sion under a punch, by which the shells or caps 
are closed upon the nails. 

Fatt OF WALL at TorQquay.—Two persons 
have been killed by the fall of a wall at Beacon- 
terrace, Torquay, which supported higher ground. 
A length of 80 feet, 20 feet in height, fell during 
the night. An inquest was held, and the jury 
returned the following verdict :—“That Edward 
Hambling and Louisa Hambling, his wife, on the 
21st day of December, were killed by the falling 
of a certain wall. The jurors consider that proper 
precaution was not used in the construction of the 
wall, and that the old wall was not in a fit state 
to receive the addition.” 


SURVEYOR TO THE CONSERVATIVE LAND 
Socrrty.—The executive committee having re- 
solved that the surveying business should be car- 
ried on at the central offices, a large number of 
applications were made for the appointment, and, 
out of a reduced list of twenty-nine candidates, 
Mr. James Wylson, who was for some years sur- 
veyor to the National Freehold Land Society, was 
ultimately selected. 


PLATE-GLASS SCREEN, WINnDsOR.—The Dean 
and Chapter of Windsor, having lately placed 
warming-apparatus in St. George’s Chapel, have, 
in order to confine the warm air in the choir, 
caused the upper portions of the two arches on 
the south side, opposite the royal closet, to be 
glazed with thick plate-glass. Each opening, 
which is 9 feet wide and 12 feet 6 inches high, 
from the top of the carved wooden screen to the 
point of the arch, is filled with two transparent 
plates, placed one over the other, with ground 
joint, so that the view of the south aisle, with its 
painted windows, is not interfered with. 


REPORT ON THE MANCHESTER ART-TREA- 
SURES EXHIBITION.—The executive committee’s 
report is now in shape, and the Manchester 
Courier gives some extracts from an early impres- 
sion of it in the printed form. The report is 
divided into the following general divisions :—1. 
The origin and organization of the Exhibition. 2. 
The public ceremonials on the visits of the Queen 
and the Prince Consort. 3. The financial results 
and general statistics of the Exhibition. 4. A 
series of appendices, containing in detail tables of 
admission, cash-receipts, temperature, excursion 
traffic, music, and other matters of interest. The 
total number of visits registered at the turnstiles 
was 1,336,715, of which 1,053,538 paid at the 
doors, and the remainder, 283,177, were admitted 
by season tickets. The largest attendance on any 
one day was on the 13th October, 1857, when close 
upon 30,000 visits were registered. The coms 
mittee remarked that the total admissions would 
have been considerably larger had the various 
railway companies commenced at an earlier period 
of the year a system of cheap excursion-trains 
from various parts of the kingdom direct to the 
Exhibition. The buildings, which had cost 
37,9331. odd in their erection, brought (by auc- 
tion, in lots), at the close, only 7,109/7. odd. 


ACCIDENT AT A THEATRE IN GLAsGow.— 
Evidences of the want of increased attention to 
the accesses of public buildings, asserted by us, 
are multiplying, with frightful accompaniments. 
At the Theatre at the Green, in Glasgow, a girl 
named Montgomery was killed on Saturday last 
by the rush of the crowd. It appears that on 
that occasion, and throughout the whole day, 
performance succeeded performance in rapid suc- 
cession, and that crowds were waiting to go in so 
soon as those in were ready to goout. From the pit 
there are two doors leading into a passage of con- 
siderable length, and three feet and a half wide, 
which in turn leads into Greenhead-street. These 
doors are kept by a person who directs his atten. 
tion solely to the duties of that office. Shortly 
after one o’clock, and on the conclusion of one of 
the performances, the keeper unlocked one of the 
doors, and so great was the heedless rush out, 
that he was jammed between it and the wall, and 
could not get freed. Meanwhile, the poor girl 
we have named, being among the first in the pas- 
sage, fell within two yards of the door, and was 


—— 


Fatt or a Buripine In Warrineroy.A 
portion of the building occupied by a joiner and 
coffin-maker, in Mersey-street, Warrington, has 
fallen into a complete ruin. It was stored with 
joiner’s work, dried timber, and tools, all of which 
are damaged. The building was a very old one, 
the type of a class with which Warrington 
abounds. 

New Narronat Scuoors ror Sr. GrEs’s.— 
Active steps are being taken in the parish of St. 
Giles for the erection of new National Schools, 
with accommodation for 900 children. The cost 
of the site and building is estimated at 9,000/. ; 
and, according to the plan specified, there will be 
separate class-rooms, residences for three teachers, 
apartments for female pupil teachers, and a play- 
ground for infants. The site is in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Seven-dials, Dudley-street, 
Church-lane, &. The ground has been pur- 
chased for 4,0007. ; 

THe Lanp FoR THE Dramatic CoLLEGE.— 
The Provisional Committee of the Dramatic Col- 
lege have found the stipulations made by Mr. 
Henry Dodd in connection with the piece of 
land which he offered, so likely to be injurious, 
and his proceedings altogether so troublesome, 
that they have declined any further communica- 
tion with him. Land was immediately offered by 
other friends. It is not generally known, that 
the land offered by Mr. Dodd was that which the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution declined to ac- 
cept; and, if the statement of the Committee of 
the Dramatic College be correct, the Builders 
saved themselves some trouble by their deter- 
mination. 

Exectric Ligut.—Mr. C. W. Harrison, it is 
said, has patented the use of mercury, or other 
fluid or semifluid body, as one or more of the 
electrodes; but surely mereury was used for this 
purpose within the last year or two. He employs, 
it is said, a tube within the lamp, so arranged that 
it shall remain full or nearly so during waste or 
consumption by the light. He contracts the 
supply of the fluid electrode by a tap ; divides the 
stream so that any number of lights can be pro- 
duced from it, instead of one as heretofore; pro- 
vides a self-regulating means of maintaining a 
constant degree of separation between the points ; 
forms reservoirs for holding the fluid electrodes of 


.,a highly infusible material; prevents the con- 


densation of vapour on the lamp, by causing a 
constant flow of water over the glass; and pre- 
vents the rise of vapours from the waste fluid by 
introducing a stream of water into the waste-pipe. 


Porrrr’s Cray.—Clay, as we find it in nature, 
may be regarded as a compound of alumina and 
silica, with lime, magnesia, and iron, and also, not 
unfrequently, with much organic matter. Hence 
we have clays varying greatly in their degrees of 
fusibility ; some in their tenacity, both in the wet 
and in the dry state; in their contractibility, or 
shrinkage when exposed to fire, and in their 
colours ; while some of them are without plasticity, 
or the facility of being moulded,—all of these 
being points of the utmost moment to the manu- 
facturer. The clays that we usually employ are 
the clays of our coal formations, these being gene- 
rally the result of the decomposition of the older 
rocks, which have formed, in a large majority of 
cases, the soils upon which the plants have grown 
from which our fossil fuel has been derived. The 
clays of the carboniferous series vary one from the 
other, almost as much as they do from the clays 
which we derive from other geological formations. 
The most remarkable of these argillaceous deposits 
are those which are so extensively worked in the 
neighbourhood of Stourbridge: they are largely 
used, on account of their infusibilty, in the manu- 
facture of glass-house pots and fire-bricks. We 
also find them employed, in some few instances, 
for the production of ornamental works. At some 
of the large coal and iron works of Yorkshire con- 
siderable attention has also been given to the pro- 
duction of articles of use and for ornament, from 
the clays which are interstratified with their coal 
and ironstone beds. Under the denomination of 
common clay, or loam, we have every variety of 
clay, from a very tenacious aluminous mass to the 
poorest brick-earth. The better varieties of this 
clay are soft to the touch, forming with water a 
tenacious paste, and being tolerably diffusible in 
that fluid. Although soft to the touch, such clay 
wants unctuosity. Nearly all the common clays, 
also, as they contain much lime and iron, are fusible 
at an ordinary furnace-heat. The best example of 
this argillaceous substance is afforded in the 
London clay-formation, which consists chiefly of 
bluish or black clay, which is very tough: it is 
not, however, adapted for the production of works 
of an artistic character, owing to its coarseness, its 








by local action. 


run over by the crowd that madly followed. 


contractibility, and its fusibility —Art-Journal. 
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TO THE cian Musrvum.— We 
last week, that on the Monday after 
: Christmas-day the Museum had been largely 
: visited. We are able now to be more precise, and 


that on that occasion 1 
pet of 42,772 persons passed through the 


establishment, *without the oecurrence of any 
4 accident or impropriety. 
4 MANUPAOTORE OF ‘Bours.—Mr. Bakewell, of 
Hampstead, has patented an invention whereby a 
metrically-shaped head is formed without in- 
juring the ain of the iron, or diminishing the 
strength of “the bolt. The principle of the action 
of his machine consists im bringing converging 
: dies to press repeatedly the heated end of 
4 the iron that is to form the bolt, each simultaneous 
4 pressure of the dies being preceded and followed 
¢ by blows from a swinging hammer fixed to the 











TENDERS. . 
r additions and alterations to the Somers-town 
British Schools, Perry-street, St. Pancras. Mr. Arthur. 
. Blomfield, "archltaate Quantities supplied by Mr. 


Cc. B. Arding :— 
Dove, Brothers...... capecenstee 2 @ 
Browne and Robinson ........ 1,465 0 0 
es ete nces See ee 
Holland and Hannen. a esepee<s; Lee. @ @ 
We i iesinks dasencnaesncian A9Rk: O-® 





For a house proposed to be built at Blackwall, for Mr 
‘Strong, of Old Kent-road. Mr. William Ellison, archi- 
tect :— 





Brown, Horselydown ....++0.€1,443 0 0 
White, Plaistow ... mms Lia © © 
Salt, Millwall ....ccscccccosee 1,290 0 0 
Stevenson, Camden-town...... 1,244 0 0 
Leonard and Unwin, Kent-road 1,196 0 0 
Keast and Moon, Camberwell.. 1,148 0 0 
Kent, Bermondsey ...ceser00+¢ 1,138 0 0 
Smith, Finsbury ..........0++. 1,097 0 0 
Trotter, Brompton............ 1,063 0 0 
Symmons, Old Kent-road...... 996 0 0 
Atherton, Bromley, Mi 
(accepted) ...ccececccccacsce 910 0 0 
Jarvis and Kennington, Lam- 
© 00 0:0:0.00.0.0 0.0.0:0 0,0.0:0.0.00-00 902 13 0 





For building house in Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
for Mr. Farnham. Mr. Treherne, architect :— 


Keys and Co. ...cccceccceee++- 1,528 0 0 
MED -hcpecicccvcsccodsesecs. Bae -@ 6 
BCU vc oicenicndenne cansecens, AMANO 14 0 
MEE occ cnsanpessnancasce Tae «© .@ 
CORE < cnnngcacenecacsacane. Ae @ 0 
OED. cccnnstimianiesatnn dace: kee 2. @ 
be cceeeencence tae es 
Purkiss (accepted) isttshinaas eee © °C 











TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

A coloured Title-page for last year’s volume, 
may be obtained, gratuitously, on application et 
the Office. 

The volume will be bound (on being sent to the 
Office), for 3s. 6d.; or Covers for that purpose 
may be obtained at 2s. 6d. each (broad), and 2s. 
(narrow). 

It is necessary to state whether the Adwertise- 
ments are or are not to be included in the bound 
volume. 

The Publisher will feel obliged by Subseribers 
forwarding the amount of their Accounts up to 
the end of 1858. 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ae 


U.5.BR,—A. W. B.—P. P.—T. H.—A, A.—S. W. (Laxton’s.)—J. E. 8. 
{the custom varies. Ordinarily the nails are supposed to be driven on 
the owner's side).—A. A. (is our informant quite sure that the charge 
of 24 per cent. for “ preparing tender was in addition to 23 per cent. 
for “‘ quantities ?”)—J. H.—A. B. C.—T. J. H.—L. B.—J. B.—A Lover 
of all True Art—J. D.—R. R. (next week),~J. T. 


“ Books AND ADDRESSES.”—We are forced to decline poin: 
books or finding addresses, velarecaae 


Ce NOTICE.—Ali Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, » Fe. should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden, All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 

“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher” 





| pa plain and working 
eg The eaten: ~ 


| country under the best architects in London. Good testimonials. 
|| Age 36.—Addregs, E. B. 98, Westbourne-street, Eaton-square, 8.W. 
| 


PY ANTED, by a thoroughly practical, well- 


IVIL ENGINEERING—WANTED, 

etter a YOUTH who.draws and writes well, 21°C we RNOVER |, 
ain Apply by letter to. * AB Gare of Porter, ~ Galak 
house, Old Broad- a t4 City, B: 


ANTED, a FOREMAN for a BRICK- 


Pa, situate ahest e ee wtntm London. He must 
ts, and ornamental work gene- 

on the eat sale of wich at. aoe @ small commission,— 
Adaress, wages required, and other particulars.as to age and 
knowledge of the business, to to X. Y.Z. care of Mr. Gale, Ul, Sparrow: 
corner, Minories. None but a thoroughly respectable man need. apply. 


ANTED, immediatel ely, TWO TWO experienced | tris 


LAND-SUBVEYOB’S DRAUGHT: 








rally, 





monials, &c. apply to J. B. 












ANTED, by a middleaged M 
SITUATION ns FOREMAN of prac, a hoe 
P. at F. Sturgis’s, Forton, Gosport, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a@ Youth, 
builders’ ‘umn OF CLERE ab. frags drawings with _— 
hand, and square dimensions. — . 22, Clarence-road 
North, Kentish-town. 


We ANTED, tr a oe 

gonad He tn.s good wrtter, 
ledge of the business; 

ite yous. ooo, 





Address, T. D 





= a na SITUA- 


—: painter, &c. and iy X a 
has worked as to the 
H. B. Post-office, North- 





references will be required.—Address, ay “to A. BJ. 0, ‘old 
Jewry-chambers. 


ANTED, in an Architect's Office, a 
JUNIOR CLERK, who. has some little knowledge of the 
profession. Salary, W. per week.—Apply by letter, stating age and 
last employment, to F. K, 164, New: Bond-street. 


ANTED, a Steady and Industrious 
MAN, to WORK STEAM PLANING and MOULDING 

MACHINES, and to Superintend the whole of the Machines connected 

with a Saw- -mill.—Apply to HL P. BOLZ, Newport, Monmouthshire. 




















TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
HE Advertiser is qpee 40 81 an ENGAGE- 
MENT, either occasional or a) ee 
can take out quails, measure up works e-—s No. 6, 
Cottages, Twickenham, 8,W. 


O CIVIL ENGINEERS.—A Gentleman 

wishes to place a youth, 16 years of with a in the 
country, or some tewn, where he can be received.as one of the family, 
and practically instructed. must be moderate. by 
letter only, C. M. H, 36, Blomfield-road, Maida-hill, W. 








TO ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN. 
ANTED, a thoroughly competent 
ASSISTANT, used:to the general work of an office, able to 
measure, and with a sufficient knowledge of the art to enable him to 
work out rough sketches expeditiously. The situation might be per- 
manawt. .—Address to E. Mr. Pottles, Newsagent, Royal Exchange, 
E 


ERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


He Fo Se vm who has a know 


of the above trade, is desirous of m ig with an APPO 


MENT as bgt > ee a thoro' knowledge of book-kee, 
double en’ a a references, and yn 
required,—A, Mm Wi ay Post 









ANTED, re RE ENGAGEMENT, by a 

Practical CLERK of Nag well versed in Gothic and 

other details, with highest reft ials for twelve years. 

—Address, A. Z. Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, No. 33, Union-street, 
Birmingham. 








TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, 
ANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER and 
GAS- FITTER, 0 SITUATION. Would have no objection to 
fill up time painting. Good reference or oom 8 if requized. — 
Address, A. Z. ver. Nortan’s, 17, Juds-atreet, Zuston-road. 





ANTED, by a a respectable Young Man, a 
SITU AION as CLERK in a Builder's Office. om | Measure 

work, make estimates, and assist in the of the busi 
having a general knowledge of the same and builders’ accounts,— 


Address, 8. M. W. 5, Molyneanx-street, Bryanston-square, W. 
TO BUILDERS, &c. 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP FOREMAN, or to take charge of a JOB. by a 
thoroughly practical Carpenter and Joiner. Has been accustomed to 
drawings, take out quantities, &c. 
can be given. — Apply to H.N. Office of 














TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


ANTED, by a BUILDER'S FOREMAN, 


a ab Has had control of good jobs in town a | 





educated Man, aged 30, of econ SoC habits, a SITUATION, 

penpeend or otherwise, as MANAGER, He is well acquainted with 

uilding operations, the erection of machinery, and the charge of 

| skitted and unskilled workmen. He has been for the last seven 

years, paeeeens ing the extension of one of the largest manufaetories 

g the Bag moderate. References unexceptionable.— 
. A. B. 46, High-street, Lambeth. 





RCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as’ 

CLERK of WORKS or as GENERAL FOREMAN, by a 
thoroughly practical Man, who has had the entire management of| 
extensive buildings in London, also Thames embankments, sewerage 
works, and thoroughly understands levelling.—Address, A. J. 28, New- 
land-street, Eaton-square, London. 











20 RORLAMEE, GEIS, ARON AD 


HE Advertiser wishes for an ENGAGE 
Carpenter on 


r Head 
Offices, confident, tom i practical 
Fg op Sy it. no! 
on, 





character an er and ened Beppe of The 
THOROUGHLY pract practical C CLERK of the 
Mokena » 0) to a RE- Testimonials, fiyst 


Post-office, Nottingham. 





N ASSISTANT, ¢ aged 26, is is OPEN to an 
immediate ENGAGEMENT. Oudentenis peer aw 

a ee, wee work, &. Nearly gy tue peer x08 erence to 
of the Metro; tan Board ‘orks. "Tous, 


eee tg London only. » D. 8, Aske-street, Hoxton, N. 





‘HS, BELLHANGERS, &c. 

"STEADY, «middle-aged Man, in con- 
stant, work inthe, City, wishes to meet with the same ina 
comfortable SHOP, situated in a more healthy part of 
lan. ‘West-end preferred. nie agente tewn, not objected 
to. Has to. general work in gen ’s 
houses, in both town and — Good reference. if : for 
the last five years.— Address, X. Y. Z. in care of Mra. 21, New 
North-street, Red Lion-square, High Holborn. 


TO ENGINEERS, AND SURVEYORS. 
NEAT and e ious DRAUGHTS- 


MAN reauires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. He. is able to prepare 





neral, detail, and working » &e. can procure 
pm r, and testimonials as to ities and experience.—Ad: 
A.C. Office of “ The Builder.” 





‘ARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


RESPECTABLE. YOUTH wishes for an 


APPRENTIOBSHIP in the above trade.—Address, C. W. Mi, 
Bichard-street, Comwall road, Lambeth. 





CLERK of WORKS — “ety practical Man, 
cia ati! een 4 ra a 


ALPHA, 12, East oxton, I. 
Unexceptionable testimonials. 





ANTED, by the Advertiser (who is just 
conbuding’ a similar engagement),an APPOINTMENT to 
conduct or superintend sanitary works, , drainage, and water-su supply. 
Competent to supply plans, and 
Pitre and surveying. — Address, E. H. H. No. 52, Clifton-street, 








TO PLUMBERS AND GAS- 


FITTERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man who is. a good Plumber and Gas- fitter. Good references, 
if required.—Address (care of Mrs. Mackenzey), Mr. THOMAS WOOD, 
3, Globe-road, Mile End Old Town, London. 


ANTED, by a Young Man who has served 

five years i dn an n engineer's otfice, a SITUATION as JUNIOR 

DRAUGHTSMAN. U: Fs 
R.N. T. 34, Bookham-street, Hoxton. 


TO BRICKMAKERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by an _ experieneed and 
tical Man, an ENGAGEMENT, as FOREMAN, or M 
of a BRICKFIELD, or CONTRACT to. DI » MAKE, and BURN, at 
price per thousand. Good oe oy as to ability, &c.—. Address, 
Mr. W. DAVIS, Brickfield, Ordnance-road, Woolwich common, Kent. 


TO BUILDERS. 
\ \ ] ANTED, bya Young Man, an ENGAGE- 
MENT as CLERK. Is thoroughly 
can make working drawings and take out quantities. beter 
able references.—Address, H. B, 37, Aske-street, Hoxton, N. 
TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHER: 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, CONSTANT 


EMPLOYMENT as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. 











_ 














bo a general knowledge of gas-fitting and zine ‘working, Good 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
70. ARCHITECT: S, ENGINEERS, 


COUNTY, BOROUGH, and ? DIBTRICT J — 

MR. L, FLOWER, C.E. and Architect, transacts SURV ETON 
om Assistants, and renders PROFESSIONAL AID generally. 
jurveys, Sections, &c. oon. Plans, Dra and Tracings. Perspec- 
by: drawn or tinted, &¢. To the first artists. only.—26, Charles-street, 





4 TAUNTON DISTRICT.—WANTED, by 
3 ‘paininted with Leveling, Pm Health, a PERSON peastical 


Works, —— , pavements, &c.; to devote a whole of his 
7 by ~ emer of the duties omatet by, and devolving on 
—— » Local Board of Health. Salary ‘or any 





character will be require: 
WM. M. 
December 20, 1858, ABW OOD, Clerk, Fast-street, Taunton. 


wages te.-- Address, R. GEEN, care of Mr. 8. Poulter, 
near the Half Moon, Windeor-street, Putney. 


TO BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION ina BUILDER'S OFFICE or YARD. He understands 
drawing, taking out quantities, is competent to keep accounts, and 
has a practical knowledge of the business. Salary a secondary. con- 
a — Apply, C. G. Mr. Davies, 3, North-street, Fitzroy- 
square, W, 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BULLDERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 28, an 

smasanmiber’ in either of the above OFFICES. He has 
had many years’ Taorr the various branches of the profession, 
and is competent to act as a useful and efficient assistant to any 
gentleman requiring his services. Terms moderate.— Address, A. B. G. 
3, Buston- road, — London. 


ANTED, te “on “ASSISTANT, an 


ENGAGEMENT, at a very te salary. ood re- 














modera’ 
ferences,—Address, R. 369, "Office of * The Builder.” 















TO LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS, 
QUALIFIED ASSISTANT SUR- 
VHYOR om DRAUGHTSMAN is open to an ENGAGE- 

fae Unexceptionable references given.—Apply, Y. Z. Post-office, 





TO PLUMBERS. 
YOUNG MAN wishes for an ENGAGE- 


MENT for twelve months, es he Knee work at the above 








Marylebone. 
com, see 
an ENGAGEMENT, at home 
of shis — will next week be desirous of 
a SITUATION in ‘to take the 


A. THOROUGHLY p practical ASSISTANT, 
requires 
"Address, BL. HL. 50, Amwell-street, London, B.C. 
tive, Gothic and #alian e774 he has neleet Pane: 


business ; the first three months would ——y or, mT. Town or 
country.—Direct to P. B. Mr. Miller’s, ne mo 
eae ced in the routine of the business, esti 
mon yt es eases eewenene 
or 
N y ARCHITECTS ASSISTANT, having 
uch experience in the profession for nine yeas since the 
es 
pally devoted his attention to. Terms moderate.— Address, 
News-rooms, 76, 





TO ARCHETECTS. 
A® ASSISTANT, thoroughly qualified, is 


desirous of a RE-ENG AGEMENT. Has been much accus- 
tomed to prapare details and a ne works.— Address, ALPHA, 
“square, W. 


? ‘7 





experienced Y PLUMBER wishes to 


‘ATION to 
Ans with ae and a nega pa geaag Gane Tse Mighaest 
arylebone, 


N ARCHITECTS ASSISTANT, who 


has been Articled for five years to an eminent Ci Architect, 
is in want of a STPUATION. Is.a good Draughtsman ye oe rl 
modera' 














uainted with = 
po see only vonuineh Ridree ate ‘a3 ‘hu -path, Hackney, 
London, N.E. 
A* N wee HAAG CLERK of WORKS is 
LB. = 
TO PLUMBAGO AND WHITE CRUCIBLE POT-MAKERS, 
FOUNDERS, —_ a, ALSO, BRISTOL AND 








NE BOTTLES, &c. 
YOUNG MAN is in want of a SITUA- 
TION as Maker or Foreman.— Direct, J. R. 13c, Arthur-street, 
Chelsea, Middlesex, 8.W. 
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TO BUILDERS, CARVERS, &c. 


YOUNG MAN, who has been two years 
in a builder’s office, and Pave years at wood and stone carvin 
is desirous of ne 8 a SITUATION {where he can make himself 
useful in the pane ouse, the modelling room, and the carving de- 
partment, or any of them. Improvement being the principal object, 
a moderate salary will be a = J. C. 11, Grafton- 
terrace, Victoria-road, Kentish-town. 


A QUICK and good STONE CARVER 


is desirous of meeting with EMPLOYMENT in either town or 
country. Excellent references.—PUGIN, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


— Address, 








N experienced a CLERK of of WORKS having 

just completed extensive works, is open to another ENGAGE- 
MENT. Would have no objectcon to go abroad. Satisfactory refer- 
ence can be given.—Address, post-paid, G. F. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.’ 


ITECTS, &c. 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, and one who 
: has a thorough wey 7 of the soctical part of his profes- 
sion, is desirous of obtaining a ‘ATION either in an Architect's 
Office or as CLERK of WORKS. Fi First-class references. — Address, 
H. 8. 37, Hatton-garden, E.C. 


ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. m 
A GENTLEMAN ae small connection, 
is thoroughly ig arog on = the above professions, and was 
practically engaged for more than years by one of the most 
eminent builders of London, is a of filling a SITUATION of 
trust and responsibility, with a view to a partnership. First-rate 


references, testimonials, and security can be given.— Address, pre-paid, 
to ©. W.M. the Office of “ The Builder.” 


LIGIBLE PARTNERSHIP.—The 
tion ‘ammonget the ‘Architects and ‘Builders of thie United 











connection couse Se 
Kingdom, is the Patentee of a most desirable and important Inven- 
tion in the construction of Buil mpd being unable to devote 


sufficient time an‘l exertion for eff ually carrying it out, is desirous 
of be’ JOINED by one or two Practical and ergetic MEN of 

BUSIN) , with some capital, willing to take the more active duties 
ofa suitable establishment. Or a Gentleman of sufficient capital who 
could undertake the Financial De ment on terms which would 
admit of the employment of efficient practical assistance would not be 
objected to.— Applications, from Principals only, to W. G. 
Office of “ The Builder,” wili meet with attention. 


eatheall 


HE WESTMINSTER MARBLE COM- 

PANY, Earl-street, Holywell-street, Westminster, supply 

the Trade with every variety of MARBLE WORKS. Slabs and Blocks 

their Patent Machinery. Orders, however 

attention, at unprecedented low prices.— 
trade. Omnib' 


uses pass the works every 
ten minutes to and from the City. 


INCENT BELLMAN, SCAGLIOLA 


MARBLE MANUFACTURER, 14, Buckingham-street, Fitz- 
uare, London, (W.) executes in t the most workmanlike manner, 
, PI PEDESTALS, ORNAMENTAL TABLES, 
&c. to any y design in imitation of the most rare and expensive 
marbles, of whic! he has for ion a large assortment, including 
the ARCHITECTURAL SCRE: geen at the 7. Exhibition 
of 1851, and for which a Prize 
Plasterer’s Work of every Genctglisn, ta the very best manner and 
on the most reasonable terms. Also Manufacturer of superior and 
improved Plaster of Paris. 


HE PADDINGTON MARBLE WORKS, 


17, SALISBURY-STREET, EDGEW ARE- ‘ROAD, N.W. 
C. PARKER begs to invite the of A , &e, 
to his choice collection of CHIMN EY-PIECES, combining elegance of’ 
des ith moderate charges. 

timates given for every ery daseription of MARBLE and STONE 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 


BASIN.—WEST- a DEPOT for Yorkshire Paving, Portland 
and Derby Stone, Bangor Sila’ ~~ Slabs, &c. Also, Bricks, Lime, 
Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire Goods. SCOLES and WOOD 
invite the attention of Builders, Masons, and Others, to their Stock as 
above, where Mtg = | will be c) at the lowest prices. Head- 
stones, ledgers, steps, landings, &c. cut on the shortest notice. 

Country orders promptly attended to. 


O SCULPTORS, MASONS, BUILDERS, 
&c.—FABBRICOTTI, BROTHERS, of Carzere (Italy), Sapestens 

of all soris of Marble, keep a constant well- “supplied Stock of Marble, 
the under-mentioned Wharf, comprising STATUARY, 
ED ig yd SICILIAN, DOVE,—all the produce 
of their own Quarries 


Bardilla, "Black and Gold, Sienna, 
— St. Ann’s, Vert A. Alpes, Brecola, &e, &c.; Vases, Garden and 
ry Statues manufactured in Italy ; and take 


























Contracts ~‘* all the 
ae sorts of Marble to any extent connected with the 
Carrara Wharf, Thames-bank, Pimlico; and 150, Leadenhall- 
street, City. 


HE BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLE 
GALLERIES, 17, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 
EDWARDES, EDWARDS, and CO. PROPRIETORS. 

The largest and most superior Stock of Chimney-pieces in Europe on 
view at the above-named establishment. 
ies :—Carrara (Italy), Belgium, and 17, Newman-street, 
pien.intbeeaben for every description of Marble work, 


[ORdEY STONE QUARRIES.—Dundry, 


near Bristol.—This valuable stone for Architectural - 

may now be obtained in any quantities, Mr.C. H. Smith, of London, 
as well as Local Architects of eminence, have re most favourably 
upon its qualities and durability,and itis now ing used for extensive 

tions at the Cathedral, Llandaff, and St. Mary Redcliff Church, 
Bristol. The price at the Bristol Railway Termini is 1s. per foot cube, 
in block. The ropes may be had = at the quarries, at prices to 
- reper upon if preferred.—All » certificates, and 
may a4 obtained on application to GEORGE C. ASHMEAD 
NEON, Surveyors and Agents, 19, Small-street, Bristol. 


ANSFIELD STONE, White or Red, in 


Blocks up toTen Tons, and the beds from 1 to 5 feet thick. 
Supplied also in Sawn Slabs, for floors BERT LINDLEY, Quon andin Scantling, 
ay and sills.—Mr. RO. Quarry-owner, Mans- 

ottinghamshire. 


( i serenaoume? Welsh Granite Company, 


es PITCHING or PAVING SETS of this 
e ag be which have for several been 

Bristol, Leeds, and other towns, 
than an others, t the qualities of roughness 
HN HUTTON, 6, Town-hall 














Carnarvon, 
be 
Dine ie nighe degree 
combine ina er 
in wear and durability. — Address, 
Chambers, Essex-street, Manchester. 


RANITE—tThe le Cheesewring Granite 
Conpeny Gisatied), Liss 
don Agents— TAYLOR, 64 54, wold Broad-street. 
This Granite is selected for the New Westminster-bridge. 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE. 
— Cargoes 


Depots : Granite Wharf, 
b teene "Raa Office : No, 246, High-street, Southwark, near the 
‘own-hall. 


-) OHN BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, 
MARBLE MERCHANTS 











TH STONE OF BEST QUAL: 


ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN and _— “MERCHANTS, 


List of prices at the pe es and Depdts, also cost for transit to any 
part of the ae, ed on application to Bath Stone Office, 


Corsham, W! 
and J. FREEMAN, Merchants in the 


: Engin pi oey Comins Riding of STONE, ‘sammie aban Foomage a 
‘or eering an purposes. Supplies m the 
Quarries, by vessel or railway. Direct So with the prin- 
cipal ports for EXPORTATION. Wharf p for 





QO M‘CARTHY, CARMAN, and SAND 
and CEMENT MERCHANT, Whitefriars Wharf, Whitefriars, 
Fleet-street, City. Sand from above = below Bridge, delivered by the 
ae Btocks, Lim d’ Old Bri _ Dry Bi pbish del i, net 
x e, an c 4 ul 
barge, in any quantity, alongside the Thames. Hwee 


[eo BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c.— 


A quantity of ean fresh - water SAND, from ” 300 to 400 

peor suitable dae — an on = can be had for the expense of 

ng away from two ships ry e river and dock.—Apply to 
JOHN BONUS, SONS, and CO. 18, Cannon-street, E.C. aid 











and 
special contracts, including quarry work or anal Tabour, forwarded on 
application.—Office, 27, bank-street, London, 8. 


ITTLE CASTERTON pV REESTON E. 
Apply for i. &c. 
FRANCIS and OCTAVIUS N. SIMPSON, ~ reateaed 


see 
Messrs, PINDER, SIMPSON, and SONS, 
29, Saville-row, London. 


ANSOME’S SILICIOUS STONE— All 


kinds of ARCHITECTURAL EMBELLISHMENTS executed in 
this beautiful and indestructible material at prices not exceeding the 


ordinary —- 
Full particulars furnished on application to 
Mr. FRED. RANSOME, 


Whitehall Wharf, Cannon-row, Westminster ; or Patent Stone 
Works, Ipswich. 


RINE BROTHERS, 
THE LONDON MARBLE GALLERIES, 
135, Euston-road, St. Pancras, N. 
Every description of Marble Work executed = a superior style. 














'H STONE OF BEST Q 


OMBE DOWN and HAMPTON DOWN. 


For the best BATH FREESTONE, 




















ply 
ISAAC SUMSION, and Stone Marck, Bath Stone 
ffice, Wells-road, Bath. 
ATES and GEORGE, 
eer and AUBIGNY QUARRYMEN, and 
ENERAL STONE MERCHANTS, 
cA ROTHERHITHE. 
Seasoned Caen Stone always on hand, and a large assortment 
of Yorkshire Sawn Slab, and other Stone, 
Prices for Special Contracts, including Quarry Work, forwarded on 
application. 
Biss BROTHERS, 
MARBLE AND yee MERCHANTS, 
Canal-; » Ki 
MARBLES IN AND SLABS, 
The Provincial Trade will find their Orders executed with care 
and punctuality. 
Jt omny jem § AUSTIN,SEELEY, 
~ oe “ ¢ and CO. 
a 871-375, 
EUSTON-ROAD, 


ARTIFICIAL 
STONE WORKS. 


CATALOGUES OF 
CHIMNEYS, 


+ AND AISO OF 


FOUNTAINS, 


ON APPLICATION. 


NDURATION of SOFT BUILDING 


STONES.—To parties requiring yore OF SODA for this or 
other purposes, the WIDNES SOAP COMPANY are extensively en- 

in the Manufacture of Soluble Ghee, “an supply this article in 
te of purity, either as glass, in lumps, or powder, or as concen- 
trated solution.—Address, Widnes Dock, near Warrington. 


ANSOME’S PATENTED PROCESS for 


wg emaginn STONE, CEMENT, BRICKS, &c. to prevent 
and arrest decay and stay, porosity. Can be worked by any mason, 
painter, or labourer as paint, &c. Does not alter the colour 
or the natural rhe pe pearance of the Baw oae Bry and is permanent. 

For a practical example inspect the CUSTOM- HOUSE, GREENOCK ; 
the PAVILION, BRIGHTON; and the BLOOMSBURY BAPTIST 
rw LONDON: and for estimates, prices of tions, &c, 





a 


[ |- 
































T° BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE 
stro, DISPOSED OF, » quantity of clean, bright GRAVEL. Apply 


RINDING-STONES, or EDGE- 

RUNNERS, FOR SALE, or Recheniged for Smaller ones, 

4 feet in diameter by 18 inches wide.—A to . JACKSON, 
2, Trinity-cottages, Church-street, East Green: 











ATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, 

P a cheap, durable, and perfectly waterproof roofing, penn: 
per square foot, Patent ieglaeien Felt for damp walls, alls, Ship Sheat y 
Felt, and Dry Hair Felt for steam boilers. Most liberal — allow 
agents, —D. ANDERSON and SON, Manufacturers, 23 and 233, 
Billiter-street, London. 


SPHALTE—GERVASE FOOTTIT, 


TRINIDAD ASPHALTE WORKS, Rotherhithe, London. Esta- 
blished 1834. — TRINIDAD, SEYSSEL, and BRITISH ASPHALTES, 
man yy steam-power, laid down in the best manner, or 
supplied in any quantity. Information for using forwarded with 
material. Post-office orders or reference in London promptly attended 
to. Estimates given for every kind of the above work, 


SPHALTE, FOREIGN and BRITISH, 
for FLAT ROOFING, and every description of PAVING, 
especially in damp situations. 
FROM 2s. 94. PER SQUARE YARD. 
— Builders supplied with Asphalte for Footings and 
Barn Floo: ith T: ons for using it. 
Apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, Polonceau and Limmer Asphalte 

Office, Monument Chambers, 14, “hill, London. 

N.B. Importer of the PURE ROCK ASPHALTE, from the LIMMER 
Mines in Hanover. 











SPHALTE—TRINIDAD— 


rendered - —— par nepeny Ay Berm Power. 

‘or eg escription 0! lding, Railway, 

PREPARED {f° d Agricultural Work. 4 
TEMPERED 


or every purpose, situation, and export to 
every climate. 
The Trade supplied on advantageous terms, ane estimates given 
for works of any tude ; also for 
LAYING TAR PAVEMENT. 


THOMAS HARRISON, 


ASPHALTE, WHITING, AND PAINT WORKS :— 
Cambridge- -heath ey 5 
Sunderland Wharf, Rotherhithe ; 
City Offices, 19, London- street, EC. opposite 
the Blackwall Railway. . 








ARPAULIN S for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and tem- 
Awnings on sale or hire, Orders per post receive the most 


porary 
prompt attention. 
H. PIGGOTT, 
115, Fore-street, City, Manufacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty’s 
Honourable Board of Ordnance. 








RICK and TILE WORKS.—TO BE 


LET, on lease or otherwise, with Plant, and Clayton’s Machine 
complete, and with immediate possession. The ground is on the east 
side of London. It contains the best quality of material for Bricks 
and Tiles for — with a good supply of water without the cost 


of pumping. und and spacious and well 
situated. A PA mane ding into the ground, with ample accommoda- 
tion for r four millions per annum.—For —— 


r making three 0: 
apply by letter to C. W. “166, Fleet-street, L London, F.C. 


IRE BRICKS.—The FARNHAM 
INDESTRUCTIBLE ee pet oy FIRE BRICKS have begn 
tly REDUCED in PRICE, and will be —— at the Nine Elms 
Station, London, at 90s. per 1,000.—Address, G. H, OGSTON, J. M. 
Paine’s Silica Works, Farnham, Surrey. 


ITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS are delivered 


at the Nine Elms Station, London, at 80s. per thousand.— 
Address, G. H. OGSTON, J. M. Paine’s Silica Works, Farnham, Surrey. 











app 
Ag FREDERICK RANSOME, Whitehall Wharf, Cannon-row, 
Westminster ; or Patent Stone Works, Ipswich. 


ALENTIA SLATE SLABS. 


The Valentia Slab Company invite attention to their Slabs, 

now supplied of very large dimensions and of superior quality. They 

ave nm used at the British Museum, National Gallery, Bethlehem 
ce 


orks, Model 
Bed 








Manager, at Valentia, Kerry. 
\ -square, London, W.C. June, 1858, 


AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 


obtained the Medal of the Society of Arts, the Prize Medal at 
the tuibito Exhibition, 1851, and Two First-class ‘Medals at the Paris 


on, 

mom ty imitations of this beautiful material are being palmed upon 
the public. 
“ MAGNUS ” is upon each 


Architects are — requested to see that the name of 
Chimney-pieces, billiard tables, table-tops, baths, wall- me mye &e, 
Slate 











a new Illustrated Catalogue of which can be had at ‘the Pimlico 
Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, co, 8.W. 
TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTO 
by AT for ee ASL 2 
on 2 for not less than Four Tons, at NINE ELMS 
Best “Bde Swe 13 .. ee = 4 . per 1,200 
~~ & by 10 a ss | rd 
Do. 18 by 10 550 2” 
Do. 18by 9 a7. 
Do. 16 by 10 48 0 ‘»s 
Do by 8 ES se 
Do. I4by 8 Se ya 
Second quality, 24 wv 12 7" : ras 





Apply to T. “and L B. NICHOLSON, Merchants, &c. Gloucester. 


LATES for SALE. — T. and I. B. 

NICHOLSON beg to inform Slate Merchants and Others that 
they are apr to supply SLATES and SLABS from their stock at 
= to any station on the adjoining railways 











NK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Marble of all kinds and of best quality in Block and Slab. 
Marble Mortars, &c. 


| pe ww Gloucester. 





tly aaees prices, — Address, T, and I. B. NICHOLSON, 


O BRICKMAKERS, CONTRACTORS, 


&c.—TO BE LET, at a low paity, from Three to Four Acres of 
excellent BRICK-EARTH, situate close to a railway station sixteen 
miles from London, where breeze, &c. may be obtained at a small 
cost.—Apply for further Mr. E. BAXENDELL, Archi- 
tect, 7, Beaufort-buildings, Strand, W.C. 


o) OHN NEWTON and CO. HONDURAS 


WHARF, 74, BANKSIDE, Southwark, 8.E. Fire-bricks, Lumps, 
and Tiles of every description (seventeen years with James Newton, of 
Falcon Dock, Bankside), beg to solicit the patro: of Consumers, 

es, eers, 
‘ewcastle -bricks, 
ey Tops, Du 
orders executed wi 








The “ mare! ” for Phe shabe af Y, contains an eee 


a VISIT” 
ERRA-COTTA WORKS of JAMES 


PULHAM, BROXBOURNE, who was awarded a Prize Medal 
pe bene for ARCHITECTURAL and GARDEN DECORATIONS, with 

NOTICE of ARTISTIC MERITS, Fine Arts —_ 
30 and 27, who will send STEREOGRAPHS on receipt of 


stam and card of address. HAM’S STON - COLOUR 
Cc to match with ape Colin. and both GU. for 
DURABILITY. REFERENCES to works executed di THIRTY- 
SIX YEARS. SPECIMENS at the KENSINGTON MUSEUM and 
Polytechnic. SCAGLIOLA, eg pag and GE* Pp 


TERAL PLAS- 
TE STYLE, in any par‘‘of the country, 


EAKE'S TERRO-METALLIC TILES, 
ae ee &c.—Notice is here , that the 
N DEPOT for this Ware REMOVED to Re. 21 Wharf, 
oe = Bw oho North, City-road Basin, N. the trade 
term, “ TERRO-: METALLIO™ Sie anbatviamh ct mene 
and Srdly, that the then rh Bes eng page 581, of the Great 


TERER®S’ Work, in FIRST-RA‘ 





Exhibition, note the pa ofa Lyman] rank the Manu- 
factories known so as “The Tileries,” Tunstall, as 
the first of the kind in the world. F 





MPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 


, tory, 
cation to Benthall Works, Broseley, 8 
t—W. B. SIMPSON, 456 West Strand, who has on 





Offices, George- -street, 





view a great variety of specimens of the pavements, 














